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THE WEEE. were received with a good deal of surprise. If they 





THE Parliamentary proceedings of 
the week have been varied and 
interesting. It is true that the 
debate on the Address collapsed 
rather suddenly, but both on Monday and Tues- 
day there were interesting debates on important 
questions. The most important question of all, 
that of our relations with the United States, was 
merely touched upon rather than debated. The 
amendment moved by Mr. Atherley Jones, calling 
for arbitration, was deprecated by Mr. Balfour on 
the ground that its discussion might imperil the very 
interests the mover had at heart, and as Sir William 
Harcourt joined in the appeal for the withdrawal 
of the amendment, that course was adopted. It was, 
however, made quite clear that the feeling of the 
House was in favour of a pacific and early solution 
of the Venezuelan Question. Nor is it only in 
Parliament that the desire to bring about an early 
settlement is manifest. The Washington corre- 
spondent of the Times, acting, as it is believed, as 
the spokesman of the American Government, has 
suggested a plan by which it is believed the diffi- 
culties that now stand in the way of satisfactory 
arbitration might be overcome. This plan is for the 
creation of a new joint commission, composed of two 
Englishmen and two Americans, who shall ascertain 
the facts and report them to their respective 
Governments. There is every reason to hope that 
some such plan as this will be speedily adopted, and 
in any case the situation, so far as the relations of 
England and the United States are concerned, is at 
present distinctly favourable. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 





THE case of the dynamite convicts was brought 
before the House both on Friday and Monday. 
Ministers refused to assent to the release of the 
nine prisoners now undergoing penal servitude for 
their participation in the dynamite crimes; but it 
was evident that there was a strong sentiment, even 
on the Conservative benches, in favour of leniency. 
Mr. Lecky and Mr. Horace Plunkett, both represent- 
ing Irish Conservative constituencies, joined in the 
appeal for mercy, the ground taken being that the 
convicts had now been adequately punished. We 
believe that the movement for their release is now 
very near a successful issue. 


Mr. BALrour’s proposed alterations in the rules 
of procedure—of which he gave notice on Wednes- 
day, and which he formally moved on Thursday— 





are not revolutionary in their character, as some 
assert, they are at least of a very novel and drastic 
character. They propose that for the future the 
Friday sittings of the House of Commons shall be 
devoted exclusively to Supply, unless, on the motion 
of a Minister, the House order otherwise. Further, 
not more than twenty days in any session are to be 
devoted tothe business of Supply, and if Supply should 
not be completed on the twentieth day, the Speaker 
shall forthwith put every question remaining on the 
votes. This, it need hardly be said, is a most sweep- 
ing change of procedure, applying as it does to 
Supply a far more severe time-table gag than any 
that has been previously adopted by Parliament. 
There is, however, a strong feeling in both parties 
as to the need for amending the procedure in Supply, 
and for a long time a conviction hav prevailed in 
favour of the setting aside of a particular day in the 
week for that business. It is probable that Mr. 
Balfour’s proposal will be accepted, at least experi- 
mentally. 


NOTHING could better illustrate some of the 
objections to legislating for Ireland at Westminster 
than the debate which took place on Tuesday even- 
ing on the long-standing grievances of the schools of 
the Christian Brothers and of the Episcopal Church 
Education Society. These schools, from an educa- 
tional point of view, are very satisfactory ; those of 
the Christian Brothers, indeed, eminently so; but it 
has hitherto been found impossible to give them a 
share in the Government grant for education, because 
they will not comply with the conditions as to limita- 
tion of religious instruction formulated for them by 
the Irish Board of Education. They are both essen- 
tially denominationalist,and will not submit to a time- 
table—which virtually means that their constitution 
precludes a conscience clause. And as the Board of 
Education has thrice failed in framing rules which 
will satisfy the Christian Brothers— though, ac- 
cording to the Archbishop of Dublin, the Church 
Education Society and the managers of similar schools 
are likely to be more compliant—Mr. Gerald Balfour 
proposes to bring in a Bill to legalise a kind of 
educational concurrent endowment. So that not 
only English Liberals, but Nonconformist Unionists, 
to whom denominational education is abominable, 
and Tory Protestants, to whom the notion of endow- 
ing Roman Catholicism must even now be repugnant, 
have to sacrifice their convictions to meet Irish ideas. 
How much more satisfactory it would be to say: “Take 
your Home Rule, and work out your own civilisation ; 
but do not expect us to govern you in conflict with 
our own creed.” 
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Tne Irish Parliamentary party has passed 
through a rather critical period in its history during 
the week. Mr. Sexton, who was unanimously chosen 
Chairman of the party in succession to Mr. McCarthy, 
refused last week to accept the office. Thereupon, 
Mr. Healy addressed to him a letter, couched in very 
graceful terms, begging him to reconsider his deter- 
mination, and stating that he himself would retire 
from Parliament if that would smooth Mr. Sexton's 
way. The latter gentleman replied to Mr. Healy by 
calling attention to the fact that whilst Mr. Healy 
was addressing him in this friendly spirit, the journal 
which was understood to be under Mr. Healy's con- 
trol was maintaining a campaign of calumny against 
him. In these circumstances, he was not only re- 
solved to persist in his refusal, but to retire from 
Parliament altogether. On Tuesday a meeting of 
the Irish party was held, when Mr. Dillon was 
elected Chairman by thirty-eight to twenty-one 
votes, and on the same day Mr. Sexton applied for 
the Chiltern Hundreds. There can be no doubt that, 
in default of securing Mr. Sexton as their Chairman, 
the party acted wisely in electing Mr. Dillon; but 
it is equally certain that his success in the office will 
be seriously imperilled if he is to be subjected to the 
active opposition of Mr. Healy. For the sake of 
Ireland it is to be hoped that Mr. Healy will consent 
to co-operate with the official leader of the party to 
which he belongs. 


WE refer elsewhere to the new Blue Book on the 
Armenian Question which has been issued this week. 
It is a book which can be read by no Englishman 
without a strong sense of pain and shame. So far 
as the horrors in Asia Minor are concerned, it is 
clear that there has been no exaggeration in the 
statements published in this Journal by our Con- 
stantinople correspondent. Though no records of 
the loss of life in the districts of Van, Khar- 
put,, or Diarbekir have. been forthcoming, the 
official statement is that 25,000 persons are 
known to have been put to death. In addi- 
tion to these, an enormous number have perished, 
of whose slaughter no official record can be ob- 
tained. The organs of the Sultan in the London 
press, strange to say, hail these ghastly figures as 
proof that the Armenian agitation has been a sham. 
It is not only, however, in this record of wholesale 
massacre that the Blue Book is terribly unique. It 
shows, further, that last December Prince Lobanoff, 
the Russian Foreign Minister, deliberately broke up 
the concert of Europe in order to prevent any further 
measures being taken by the English Government on 
behalf of the Sultan. Lord Salisbury acquiesced in 
this infamous act, no doubt most unwillingly, but 
without remonstrance. 


For once Oxford is ahead of Cambridge, and 
while the latter University will probably shortly 
appoint a syndicate charged to examine the question 
of women's degrees and report before the end of 
the present year, the former proposes to take a 
vote in congregation as early as Tuesday week. 
“The air is thick with fly-sheets"’—so, at least, 
says the Owford Magazine—but we cannot 
say that the controversialists who have favoured 
the Times with their views have added much 
to our knowledge. Professor Case, liveliest of 
Reactionary champions, is anxious to revert, like 
Professor Marshall, to the old position of the in- 
equality of the sexes, and to oppose the change on 
the ground of the wrong it will involve to male 
members of the University in general and to Pro- 
fessors most of all. On the other hand, Mr. Grose 
of Queen's has pointed out in a fly-sheet that the 
restrictions under which women would still lie—even 
if the University opened the degree of M.A. to them, 
which it does not intend to do—could not possibly 
be removed by, the University alone. The com- 
position of Congregation and Convocation is re- 
stricted by Parliament to males, and endowments— 





especially College endowments—could not be opened 
to women without the consent of the Court of 
Chancery or of the Privy Council, and ultimately of 
Parliament also. So the “thin end of the wedge” 
argument fails. For our own part, though the 
diploma is accepted by the supporters of the B.A. 
as a pis aller, we doubt if it will be much use to its 
holders. Its natural effect on the mind of the great 
ignorant public composed of governing bodies and 
parents will be to reduce its holder to the status 
of the “ governess (diplomée)” who is so familiar a 
survival in educational advertisements. 


THE news that Dr. Nansen's expedition was re- 
turning triumphant from the discovery of the North 
Pole, which reached London on Thursday week, has 
not yet been confirmed. Amid the conflicting 
opinions of geographers, the balance of probability 
seems to incline against it. The origin of the news 
is subject to suspicion—one was inclined at first 
to suggest telepathy, knowing that Siberia, like 
Lapland, is a traditional home of occultism; 
and it seems tolerably clear that if the Pole had 
been reached (unless, indeed, it had been reached 
overland), the way back, owing to the set of the 
ocean currents, would not be by way of Siberia. 
The report may be based (as Captain Wiggins 
suggests) on the seeing of an American whaler 
in the ice, or (as Baron Oscar Dickson thinks) the 
Fram may have been seen in the ice, but on her 
way to and not from the Pole. But the news seems 
too specific to be fully explained by either of these 
suggestions. Still, it is not impossible; but we 
must wait some time for confirmation. 


Tue Light Railways Bill, which was introduced 
by Mr. Ritchie on Thursday evening, seems to be a 
satisfactory measure, though it cannot, of course, be 
expected to be a panacea for agricultural depression. 
Indeed, we are inclined to think that the relief the 
Government expect it to give to that depression 
will come in a somewhat different form from that 
which Mr. Ritchie appears to contemplate. The 
Bill provides for the construction either of cheap 
and light feeders to the existing railway lines, as in 
France—though we trust they will be both cheaper 
and lighter than in that country—or of the road 
tramways familiar in Belgium, and we may add, in 
Holland, North Italy, and the South of France as well. 
The preliminary cost is to be very much lightened by 
the obviation of the necessity of coming to Parliament. 
This, we suspect, will be found to introduce far-reach- 
ing consequences as to the theory of sovereignty, 
but we must leave these to the constitutional 
lawyers to examine at leisure. Moreover, there are 
not to be the requirements, so often scoffed at by 
railway experts, which now make it necessary to 
provide little country branches with the same sort 
of expensive signalling system as exists on the great 
main lines. Upon the co-operation of the local 
authorities and the public, or both, the Government 
will advance a portion of the cost, occasionally as a 
gift, and oftener as a debenture loan. But the 
sum available for these advances is at present 
limited to £1,000,000. 





THE scheme is a hopeful one, though we confess 
we doubt whether it will succeed in those cases 
where the new lines are of narrow gauge—“ breaking 
bulk” is always a very serious matter—and, indeed, 
as regards the transfer of heavy goods, whether the 
farmer's waggon will be effectually driven off the road. 
It will undoubtedly mean, as Mr. Bryce said, more 
migration out of the great towns—though this migra- 
tion may be hampered by the somewhat elastic 
provision that the tram-lines shall not compete “ im- 
properly” with the existing railways, which might 
check their present construction along several high- 
roads we could name leading out of London—and we 
believe that it is in this way that the best hope for 
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the relief of agriculture lies. The country will have a 
larger population, partly, of cottagers and small fruit 
farmers, and they will affect the local demand for 
produce and supply the bulk of the traffic for the 
new lines. s:thetically, the prospect has its dark 
side ; but that cannot be helped. 





WHILE Paris, after an interval of 
a quarter of a century, has been 
enjoying the Carnival procession 
of the Bceuf Gras, and the populace have been 
saluting each other with paper missiles and confetti, 
and with pop-corn (the nature of which is elabor- 
ately explained by the Journal des Débats), the 
politicians have been engaged in bringing about a 
serious political crisis. Last week, as we noticed, 
the Senate censured the Minister of Justice for his 
action in appointing, irregularly, a new juge din- 
struction in the investigation of the scandal of the 
Chemins de Fer du Sud, and the Chamber replied 
by a vote of confidence. Oa Friday the Senate 
reaffirmed its vote after an exposure by M. 
Monis of certain statements made by the Minister 
of Justice in his own defence. These statements 
were of the familiar Parliamentary kind; he 
had contradicted flatly certain allegations as to 
his conduct which were false in detail, though they 
contained a large substratum of truth. Farther, 
M. Demdle announced his intention of raising the 
question whether the Ministry is not constitutionally 
bound to resign after an adverse vote in the Senate. 
In reply, the Cabinet on Sunday announced its 
intention to “ pursue its policy,” and on Thursday 
obtained a vote of confidence in the Chamber— 
though it is clear from the voting on a rider cen- 
suring the Minister of Justice that some of the 
majority would gladly throw him over. Yesterday 
M. Demdle’s interpeilation was to be diseussed. We 
discuss the crisis elsewhere, but it is clear that it 
could not have been long delayed. The difficulty 
is that the Senate holds the keys of the position, as 
without its consent neither revision of the Consti- 
tution nor dissolution of the Legislature is possible. 


ABROAD. 


In no Continental country, we believe, has the 
public hitherto ever shown that desire to appear 
as journalists that is so conspicuous in these islaads. 
There are plenty of pamphlet controversies, as 
there were among us before the advent of the 
great monthly reviews with signed articles, but 
the “Letter to the Editor” has been rare in- 
deed. This is curious, because tha class of 
moderately well-to-do people without occupation 
—the rentier class—is so much more conspicuous 
in Latin countries than with us. However, the 
Independance Belge has just begun to encourage 
the “ constant reader,” whose letters now appear— 
sometimes to the extent of a couple of columns— 
under the title of the Journal pour Tous. They are 
good letters at present, but by-and-by our con- 
temporary will find the advantage of a silly season, 
and we shall learn whether marriage is a failure in 
Belgium, and similar important truths. To the 
student of national psychology, at any rate, this 
opens up a prospect of plenty of new material. 


Ir is a corollary of the union between the two 
halves of the Dual Monarchy that there shall be a 
financial agreement as to the division of the joint 
expenditure and other matters, renewable every ten 
years. Negotiations to this end were begun last 
month; but it became clear, nearly a fortnight 
ago, that no conclusion could be reached; and it is 
now proposed to make a provisional agreement for 
twelve months, leaving the Austrian ratification of 
the next decennial arrangement to the new Reichs- 
rath consequent on the pending Franchise Bill. The 
difficulty at presentisthat the economic progress made 
by Hungary of late years would justify her assuming 
a larger quota than the 30 per cent. of the joint 


expenditure for which she is at present assessed. 
She has gone forward while Austria has gone back; 
but her answer substantially is: “Our progress is 
our own doing, while the retrogression of Austria is 
due to her blundering officialism. We decline to be 
rated on our own improvements; Austria must take 
the consequences of her mismanagement.” The 
Austrian Reichsrath, on the other hand, has pro- 
tested by a unanimous vote against the renewal of 
the agreement on the present terms—a vote which 
is regarded in Hungary, according to the Times 
correspondent, as “almost” (it might surely be 
quite) “a declaration of hostility.” As the Han- 
garian Nationalists are demanding separate Customs 
for their nation, there are further elements of dis- 
cord; and the extension of the franchise will only 
intensify the Ultramontane and anti-Magyar tone of 
the Austrian Reichsrath. 


Tus franchise scheme, as propounded by Count 
Badeni’s Ministry, is much more democratic in 
appearance than the scheme elaborated under the 
auspices of his predecessor, Prince Windischgraetz, 
and rendered abortive by the sudden collapse of the 
coalition Cabinet. Bat the appearance is illusory, 
and it presents a lamentable contrast to the com- 
prehensive and statesmanlike scheme which caused 
Count Taaffe’s fall. The Austrian Reaichsrath now, 
as most people know, is based on a compound of 
the medieval principle of “ Estates of the Realm” 
and the doctrinaire idea of the “ representation 
of interests.” The landed interest, the com- 
mercia! classes, the towns, and the rural districts 
each elect their representatives separately — the 
last-named by an indirect election. Moreover, 
in the last two cases there is a moderate pro- 
perty qualification. Tae new scheme adds a fifta 
class, composed of all citizens above the age of 
twenty-four who have resided for six months in the 
same place. Thus all the present voters will vote 
twice over, and so act as a check on the newly- 
enfranchised democracy. The “service franchise” 
too is expressly excluded, and.the new class only has 
seventy-two representatives, while the otherstogether 
have 353. Moreover, the distribution of the new seats 
indicates that the advanced parties have not much to 
hope. The ten new urban constituencies will mostiy 
not be either Liberal or Socialist, the sixty-two rural 
constituencies will nearly all be Ultramontane. This 
will hardly make for peace with Hungary, nor will 
it satisfy the working classes. Already the scheme 
is denounced by them as a sham. 


THE Italian Parliament has been summoned for 
March 5th, by which time it is hoped that the situa- 
tion in Abyssinia will be beyond risk from public 
discussion. The peace proposals made by the 
Emperor Menelik have been summarily rejected— 
naturally enough, since they included the rescission 
of the Treaty of Uccialli and the retrocession of all 
recent Italian conquests—and there are indications 
of dissension among his followers, some of whom 
appear to be anxious to force on a battle. Gloomy 
reports continue to bs published in Italy as to the 
health and morale of the Italian troops; but it must 
be noted that Italian journalists are apt to speak in 
hyperbole, that the conditions of warfare in bar- 
barous and mountainous regions are at all times 
severe, and that the statements made by the corre- 
spondent we referred to last week have received 
explicit and comprehensive contradiction from 
General Baratieri himself. The Ministerial policy 
at present, as we understand it, is not to send an 
expedition to Harrar, but simply to establish firmly 
the boundaries of the colony on the line of strategical 
safety, which is conceived as including the provin:e 
of Tigré. However, a good many people are anxious 
to go farther, seeing not only that it is alleged that 
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supplies of arms come to Menelik that way through 
Obock, but that Harrar is the only part of the possible 
Abyssinian domain of Italy which is generally ad- 
mitted to possess economic value. The Tribuna is 
talking of a new loan involving a charge of eight or 
nine willion frances interest—npresumably, therefore, 
of six or eight millions sterling—and expects it to 
be taken up in Italy. 


Tue allegations of a Ministerial crisis to which 
we referred last week appear to have been based on 
the threat of Signor Saracco to resign unless Par- 
liament were not convoked—a threat motived not 
impossibly by a hope of the succession of Signor 
Crispi. The coupling with his name of Signor Son- 
nino appears to have had no foundation in fact. 
And it seems that the French Ministry has refused 
to accede to the request of the Italian Government 
for the issue of a proclamation relative to the de- 
spatch of contraband of war—a refusal which has 
not tended to allay the irritation felt in Minis- 
terialist circles at the recent action of France. 


GENERAL WEYLER has signalised his assumption 
of the supreme command in Cuba by announcing the 
most drastic measures against the insurgents. In 
the case of trials by court-martial, indeed, sentences 
of death are to be submitted to him for ratification, 
but all rebels taken in arms are to be shot; the 
country population is to come within eight days 
into the fortified towns, and no one is to go out 
except with a pass signed by a commandant. Thus, 
unless the insurrection is suppressed at once, the 
plantations will go back into jungle and the island will 
become a desert. And in the overcrowded towns, 
full of a distressed and pauperised country popula- 
tiop, pestilence would seem to be inevitable. More- 
over, the unhealthy season is approaching, and the 
unhappy Spanish soldiery, hastily converted into 
mounted infantry and scouring the country in 
search of the insurgents, will continue to “ dis- 
appear.” The prospect is a terrible one; and, in 
view of the methods of repression announced, we 
cannot but wonder how long the United States 
Government will be able to resist the cry for 
intervention. 

Tue Society of Authors, at its 

meeting on Monday, satisfac- 

torily cleared its corporate 
reputation from any complicity with the wunfor- 
tunate address to American authors which has so 
roused the wrath of some of its junior members. 
Moreover, it adopted a resolution tending to make 
the managing committee more representative — 
representative, indeed, as some of the authors hope, 
of sex as well as of youth. We trust their hopes 
may be realised. With all respect to the founders 
of society, a microcosm of the republic of letters 
ought itself to be republican. 


LITERATURE, etc. 


Mr. Murray has published this week an é¢dition 
de luxe, confined to 280 copies, of Mr. W. Robinson's 
“The Wild Garden,” illustrated by Alfred Parsons. 
Some of the blocks have been recut.—Messrs. A. & 
C. Black announce infer alia a translation, with 
biographical and historical introductions, of “The 
Great Didactic of J. A. Comenius”—a valuable 
work to students of the theory of education—and a 
work by Mr. Charles Witchell on “ The Evolution of 
Bird Song ”"—a subject which, as far as we know, 
has hitherto escaped the inquiring evolutionist.—Mr. 
John Lane promises a new edition (in twelve shilling 
parts) of “ Walton’s Compleat Angler,” with bio- 
graphies and notes by Mr. Richard le Gallienne, and 
nearly 200 quaint topographical illustrations by Mr. 
kK. H. New.—Mr. Heinemann announces that the next 
number of the New Review will contain an article 








by the Secretary of the British South Africa Com- 
pany in South Africa, assigning causes for the 
fluctuation in the prosperity of that country quite 
other than the operations of London financiers. 
But, as Mrs. Gamp said, “who deniges of it?” 
Surely not the Liberal papers to which the article 
is apparently intended to refer. 


Tne current number of the North American 
Review contains articles on the Venezuelan Question 
by Mr. Andrew Carnegie and Mr. Bryce—the former, 
of course, defending the Monroe doctrine and urging 
arbitration; the latter telling the American public, 
with the authority which only Mr. Bryce possesses, 
the true state of English feeling on the Venezuelan 
Question. We notice a parenthetic expression of his 
opinion that, so far as the tropics are concerned, the 
present international struggle for colonial expansion 
will probably prove to have been a waste of forces. 
As to France, Germany, and Italy, that is unques- 
tionable; but what about our own British Indians ? 
An alarmist article by Mr. M. G. Mulhall on the pro- 
bable deterioration of the human race may be taken 
with deductions. Signor Lanciani, the Italian archzo- 
logist, manages to excite our interest in the sunken 
wreck—boat and pier—in Lake Nemi dating from 
the reign of Caligula. Finally, Mr. Gladstone, 
having gone back to Butler, as Germans to Kant, 
as a starting-point whence to deal with the con- 
dition of man in the future life, now deals with 
the views of that life in ancient history—as to 
which one cannot but think that they have several 
wholly distinct origins. .The Forum, besides the 
article on the stage dealt with by “A. B. W.” last 
week, contains a criticism by President Norton of 
some of the grave blots on American civilisation— 
want of courtesy, want of parental discipline, and 
that “independence gone drunk” which most 
characterises the south-west. We note also a 
panegyric on our Queen by Sir Edwin Arnold, and 
an important article by President Woolsey on “ The 
President Monroe Doctrine.” 


THE unanimous election of Sir John Millais to 
succeed Lord Leighton as President of the Royal 
Academy is eminently natural and proper. No 
painter could more fitly embody the best traditions 
of English art—the art of Reynolds, of Linnell, of 
Rossetti. The only fear is that his health may not 
permit the performance of his more ceremonial 
duties. But it would be hardly possible for the 
Academy to choose otherwise. 


Stiri more of the Barbizon School! “ Twenty 
masterpieces” by these painters will be shown 
to-day at a private view in the Goupil Gallery. 
J. F. Millet heads the masters with a remarkable 
“(Edipus.” The small hero is being extricated from 
the tree by the shepherds to fulfil the destiny 
predicted by the oracle. “ L’Orage” of Diaz is 
unusually good, so also is C. Jacques’s “ Shepherd.” 
There are some fine specimens of Troyon—of course, 
chiefly cattle pictures—and Corot is here in per- 
fection. There is a large warm painting of his, but 
the “ Souvenirs of Italy” and “ Mantes la jolie” are 
delightful little works—pure, delicate, bright and 
soft. 


Sirk CHARLES ArtTcurson, K.C.S.L, 
had been one of the earliest of the 
“competition wallahs” who, to the 
disgust of the Anglo-Indian public, displaced the 
Haileybury men in the Indian Civil Service. He was 
one of the ablest of Indian officials, for eight years the 
Indian Foreign Secretary, and a distinguished scholar. 
—General J. T. Walker, R.E., F.R.S., had been for 
twenty years superintendent of the Indian Trigo- 
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nometrical Survey, and had brought it to completion. 
He had a distinguished military record and was an 
eminent geographer.—The Rev. J. b. Harbord, 
Chaplain of the Fleet, had done much toimprove the 
education of naval officers.—Signor Cristcforo 
Negri was a distinguished Italian economist and 
geographer. 








THE LIBERAL FOREIGN POLICY. 





HE Session is not yet a fortnight old, but already 
it has furnished more than one striking proof 
of the extent of the displacement that has taken 
place in the political centre of gravity since the days 
of Mr. Gladstone’s premiership. It is perfectly true 
that the subterranean fires which have since revealed 
themselves were burning even then; but few persons 
were aware of the fact, and nobody knew how long 
it might be before they made their existence felt. 
Last year they came to the surface with a rush, and 
though it would be unfair to say that the sudden 
upheaval of questions of foreign policy was due to 
the change of Government in the summer, there 
remains the indisputable fact that it followed that 
change. What we have to consider now is to what 
extent the substitution of foreign for domestic 
questions of interest is likely to affect the relative 
positions of the two great parties in English politics. 
Everybody subscribes willingly enough to the doctrine 
that international questions involving the safety of 
the country ought not to be made the subject of 
mere party conflicts. Liberals, at all events, showed 
that they gave more than a formal assent to this 
doctrine seven weeks ago, when we seemed to be 
threatened with war with Germany. But the fact 
that they then rallied as one man to the support of 
the Queen’s Ministers in a grave and dangerous 
crisis, does not deprive them of the right to regard 
foreign questions from their own special point of 
view, or to establish a Liberal as opposed to a Tory 
foreign policy. After all, the history of our country 
teaches us that almost all the most important of the 
differences which have marked the divisions between 
English parties have been differences on foreign 
affairs; nor is it to be doubted that some of the 
greatest services which the Liberal party has ever 
rendered to the country have been rendered in that 
field. It seems to us to be more than possible—to 
be, indeed, highly probable—that we have at this 
epoch an opportunity of doing similar service on 
behalf of the national honour and security. 

If we take the three great questions which have 
absorbed the attention of statesmen during the last 
few months, we shall see that upon each of them the 
Liberal line of policy, as it may be gathered from 
the traditions and history of the party, is clear, and 
that it is quite distinct from the policy of the present 
Government. Upon the American Question there is 
no doubt that the feeling of all Liberals is in favour, 
not of the mere settlement of the wretched dispute 
with Venezuela, but of the establishment of such a 
relationship with the United States as will make it 
infinitely more difficult for the war party in either 
country to bring about a struggle between the two 
nations. Ministers use the friendliest language 
towards the Washington Government, and they 
have shown a most praiseworthy disinclination to 
take offence at words and acts that have certainly 
been calculated to wound our national suscepti- 
bilities. We do not for a moment doubt that if 
Lord Salisbury and his colleagues are left to 
themselves, they will effect a settlement, so far 
as Venezuela is concerned, with Mr. Cleveland’s 
Cabinet. But are they showing any consciousness 
of the fact that behind the Venezuelan Question, 





and altogether apart from the present rulers of 
the American Republic, there exist grave causes 
of danger which, if they are not dealt with promptly, 
may at any moment plunge us into a worse crisis 
than that of last December? Of the feeling of one 
section of the American people—the section which 
is nearest to us geographically, and most akin to us 
in sentiment and tradition—we need entertain no 
doubt. Those who compose that section are just as 
anxious to prevent a war between the two countries 
as the average Englishman is. But recent events 
have opened our eyes to the fact that these are not 
the whole of the American people, and that beyond 
them lies another vast and ever-growing population 
which does not share in their sentiments, and which 
regards England with a hatred that is not the less 
intense because it is altogether without justification. 
It is the desire—and it ought to be the policy—of 
Liberals, at all events, to seize the opportunity afforded 
by recent events for strengthening the peace party 
in America by building up, in association with them, 
such a court of reference as will make it a hundred 
times more difficult than it now is for the bellicose 
and anti-English section of American society to rush 
the two countries into a sudden war. We cannot, 
of course, make war absolutely impossible; but we 
can make it far less likely to happen than is the 
case at present. We do not see on the side of the 
Government and the Tory party that strong desire 
to bring about this change which ought to animate 
them. The Liberal party, which enjoys the honour 
of having first established a court of arbitration as 
a substitute for an appeal to arms on a question 
gravely affecting the interests of the two nations, 
is bound to inscribe the principle of arbitration on 
its flag, and to do its utmost to ensure the adoption 
of that principle by the country. 

So far as South African affairs are concerned, 
there can be no difficulty in differentiating the true 
Liberal policy from that of the Conservatives. We 
say the true Liberal policy because, unfortunately, 
upon this question there are some Liberals who seem 
to have abandoned the traditions of their party. 
The real Liberal policy is certainly not opposed to 
the growth of the Empire; but it insists that this 
growth shall not be accompanied by injustice and 
oppression to others. Whatever may be our 
legitimate pride in the enterprise and courage of 
our race, and in its development in South Africa in 
recent years, we cannot forget that the Boers have 
their rights as well as ourselves. We need not deny 
the existence of grave injustice towards the Uit- 
landers in the Transvaal when we maintain this 
simple truth. That injustice is very irritating, and 
to a certain degree oppressive. But it is only fair to 
remember that the Boers were in the Transvaal 
before the English, and that they fled to it in order 
that they might no longer find themselves subject to 
daily association and competition with a race whose 
superior energy and resourcefulness were distinctly 
opposed to their own method of life. Surely we can 
sympathise with their mortification when they find 
that, however far they may travel, the Englishman 
follows at their heels and introduces into the pastoral 
society in which they delight the disturbing element 
of his personality. Nor ought the sympathy of 
Liberals, at all events, to be the less sincere when 
we remember that it is the unhappy accident of the 
discovery of gold in the Transvaal that has led 
to that influx of an alien population which has 
proved fatal to the tranquillity of the State. 
Once before, in the golden prime of English 
Liberalism, we tried to put ourselves in the place 
of the Boers, and, looking at the questions at issue, 
we sought to do full justice to them. It was a 
Liberal Government which took that course; and, 
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despite the outcries of the present hour, we maintain 
that no wiser or more honourable step was ever 
taken by this country. Are Liberals prepared now 
to follow out the principles laid down by Mr. Glad- 
stone after Majuba Hill, and to do what they can to 
secure justice for Boers as well as Uitlanders in the 
Transvaal? If they can do so, they will do far 
more to check those German intrigues, of which we 
hear so much and see so little, than if they applaud 
her Majesty’s Ministers in any attempt to rush 
President Kruger into a settlement, which must 
inevitably leave the seeds of deep and permanent 
discontent in the minds of himself and his people. 
Every Liberal must desire that we shall live at peace 
with the Boers in Africa, and that the interests of 
justice shall not be sacrificed even to those of 
millionaires and company-promoters. 

In the East, the distinction between a Liberal 
and a Conservative foreign policy is still more clearly 
marked than it is in other quarters. There is no 
need to dwell upon this fact. The repression of 
Mussulman cruelty by means of a cordial co-opera- 
tion with Russia has been, since 1876, the definite 
policy of our party. It is a bitter disappointment to 
find that Russia, which has just as many short- 
sighted statesmen as other countries, has pursued, 
during the last eight months, a line of action that 
has been not only ungenerous, but cruel, so far as its 
effects upon the victims of the Sultan’s brutalities 
are concerned. But Russia’s excuse, openly urged 
by her spokesmen, is founded upon the blunders 
committed by the Tory statesmen of eighteen years 
ago. The Liberal party fought and overcame the 
authors of the policy of the Berlin Treaty in 1880, 
and secured the approval of the nation in their 
vehement denunciation of that policy. It ought to 
be the duty of the party now to insist as energetically 
as it did between 1878 and 1880 that Turkey, by her 
long history of atrocious criminality, has earned her 
punishment, and that it is no part of the business of 
this country to stand between her and the avenger, 
even although the latter should appear in the person 
of the Czar. 








VENEZUELA. 





HE Venezuelan Question must be taken to have 
advanced another step towards settlement if 
the New York correspondent of the Z'imes is cor- 
rectly informed, as we have no reason to doubt he 
is, about the present intentions of the Government 
of the United States. According to Mr. Smalley, 
Mr. Cleveland’s Cabinet would be ready to 
submit an offer to Lord Salisbury if they had 
some reason to suppose it would be accepted. 
Mr. Olney does not, of course, expect the Foreign 
Office to reply by an inspired cablegram to Mr. 
Pulitzer. What he means is that he does not wish to 
formally submit his proposal, until he has elicited 
the opinion of Englishmen through their Press. He 
believes, perhaps rightly, that if the Press is favour- 
able, so also would the Foreign Office be. We are not 
great believers in the value of what, in national 
politics, are called “ balloons,” when applied to inter- 
national relations, or perhaps Mr. Olney himself did 
not deliberately adopt this diplomatic innovation. 
An acute correspondent discovered what was the 
plan of compromise which the Washington Cabinet 
were turning over in their minds, and communicated 
the plan to the public in order to obtain such an 
avowance of English satisfaction as might encourage 
the American administration. Viewed in this light, 
the suggestion is very interesting, and may even turn 
out to be very valuable. 





The plan is briefly this. An international 
tribunal of four members, together with an umpire 
appointed by Switzerland in case there be a tie, is 
to be established to determine the facts relating to 
the Venezuelan boundary dispute. The facts being 
determined, Fngland and the United States are to 
try to settle the boundary by negotiation. They 
would, by some system of compensation, avoid 
as far as possible the disturbance of actual 
occupancy. How, in the event of negotiations 
failing, further differences are to be settled, 
is not very clear. Now we are not disposed 
to say that, in the event of such a plan, with 
the interstices duly filled in, being submitted by Mr. 
Olney to Lord Salisbury, it ought to be refused. On 
the contrary, we believe it might be accepted with 
advantage. But, nevertheless, it is idle to deny that 
the scheme in its present vague shape may be 
criticised on several points, and that it may with 
advantage be reconsidered before it is formally 
submitted. To begin with, it seems rather a 
curious proceeding to entirely put Venezuela 
aside in an arbitration as to her own bound- 
aries. If the tribunal were to find all the facts 
against Venezuela, and the negotiators in London 
and Washington were to accept the findings, Caracas 
might feel that the new Monroe doctrine is a 
decidedly two-edged sword. England would prob- 
ably hail the international! innovation with delight, 
for the more we have to do with President Cleveland 
or his successors, and the less with President Crespo, 
the better we will be pleased. But the precedent 
would be of somewhat ill-omen for small states. It 
would be the application of eighteenth century dip- 
lomatic theories to the continent of democracy. It 
would illustrate the familiar fact that with most 
nations democracy means my-ocracy, just as surely 
as with most men orthodoxy means my-doxy. 

But a much more serious difficulty woul, in our 
opinion, arise in defining the facts as to which the 
tribunal would have to decide. In the Venezuelan 
boundary dispute, as in most disputes, fact and law 
are inextricably mixed up. For the tribunal to 
determine mere matters of history—as, for instance, 
whether, in such and such a map, the valley of the 
Cuyuni was put down as Spanish or Dutch, or whether 
in such and such a despatch it was claimed by England, 
or on the dry facts relating to the Dutch outposts— 
would scarcely be very profitable. The real dispute 
would hardly be touched by the findings, the negotia- 
tions would be little more easy than they are to-day, 
and the danger of war would be increased owing to the 
accusations ef bad faith which would be made by ill- 
tempered people on both sides. Onthe otherhand, if the 
issues for the determination of the arbitrators were 
mixed issues of fact and law the answers to which 
would really be useful, it is hard to see where there 
would be any advantage in the course suggested 
rather than in an ordinary arbitration. The two 
real issues might, we take it, be thus expressed :— 


(1) Whether any and what part of the territory now 
claimed by both England and Venezuela belonged 
to Holland before the cession of British Guiana to 
England by the Treaty of Paris; and 

(2) Whether any and what part of such territory, if 
it belonged to neither Spain nor Holland prier to 
that treaty, has since become British or Venezuelan 
by occupation as of unoccupied territory. 


If these were the issues submitted we cannot see 
how England, in the event of an adverse finding, 
could in negotiation maintain any claim to the 
settled districts which would have been decided not 
to be hers. The most she could do would be to ask 
for such delay as would enable her to compensate 
those of ber subjects who would be injured by the 
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transfer. This is a matter which could be ar- 
ranged by a clause in a regular arbitration treaty 
declaring that the decision of the tribunal 
should not take effect for a certain time, quite 
as easily as it could be arranged under the 
plan proposed. Lord Salisbury’s contention has 
hitherto been that no money compensation would be 
adequate forsuchacase. By assenting to the present 
proposal he would in effect be entirely surrendering 
that contention, and would, further, be surrendering 
it without securing the promise of Venezuela to 
abide by the result. If at the same time he secured 
the goodwill of the United States he would be making 
a good bargain, but we do not think any advant- 
age can be gained by hiding the fact that this 
would be almost our only quid pro quo. 

We venture still to think that our own suggestion 
—since adopted by other papers—would be more 
effective. Our proposal is that the whole question 
of the boundary line should be submitted to arbi- 
tration ; that the arbitrators should draw what one 
may call a theoretical line showing where, according 
to international law, the boundary ought to be; 
that they should draw, further, what one may call 
a real line, showing the limit of actual British settle- 
ment; that the future boundary should be at each 
point the more extended of the two lines, whichever 
it might be, but that England should pay to Vene- 
zuela a sum fixed by the arbitrators as adequate com- 
pensation for the he of sovereign rights over the 
territory beyond the theoretical but within the real 
line. We do not believe that such an arrangement 
would be contrary to the Monroe doctrine, while at 
the same time it would secure the real British point 
that British subjects must not be handed over to 
Venezuelan tender mercies. The decision would be 
a final one. The arbitrators would be able to make, 
what the Behring Sea arbitrators were unable to 
make, a clean job. And if one thing more than 
another stands out clearly in the history of arbitra- 
tions, personal and international, it is that the 
reference should be drawn so as to include all the 
matters in dispute. Thus, while the proposal of the 
‘'emes correspondent would be better than the present 
dewlock, we cannot believe it to be the best which 
Washington and London can arrange. 








THE FRENCH DEADLOCK. 





( NCE more the revision of the Constitution is 

“in the air’’ in France; and if we are to 
believe the Moderate Press, the bacilli of revolution 
are in the air also. As we noted last week, the two 
Houses had already come into open conflict over the 
action of the Minister of Justice in expediting, by a 
very irregular method, the inquiry into one of the 
scandals which are now the standing danger of 
French politics. On Friday of last week the Senate 
reaffirmed its action, and an announcement was made 
that the question was to be raised of its competence 
under the Constitution to overthrow a Ministry. 
The Ministry has virtually answered the question in 
the negative by its official note of Sunday last, and 
the Chamber has endorsed its action. So the Senate 
and the Ministry are committed to a trial of strength. 
The ultimate issue can hardly be doubtful. ‘The 
Senate has undertaken to upset the Ministry; it 
is mach more likely to upset itself. 

Of course, the action of M. Ricard—which, how- 
ever justifiable in itself, establishes a bad precedent, 
and has a good deal that is objectionable in its 
attendant circumstances—is only the occasion of 
the conflict. The Senate—or, rather, a section of 
Moderates in the Senate—has seized its opportunity 





for appealing, not to the country, but to enlightened 
public opinion—in other words, to the well-to-do 
classes—against the policy of the present Radical 
Ministry. ‘That Ministry came into office unexpectedly 
last November. In the Chamber, as in the Senate, it 
had to face a Moderate majority. But, by various in- 
genious yet perfectly legitimate methods, it has gained 
time and strength; it has silenced the Socialists, 
induced the Chamber to be businessiike, and is now 
proceeding to carry out its programme, which English 
Liberals must cordially approve. It has devised a 
scheme of income-tax which in several respects is in 
advance of our own. It will by-and-by proceed to 
separate Church and State. It is about to establish 
—at last—a colonial army, and so preclude such waste 
of life for the fature as happened in Madagascar last 
autumn. It has various financial reforms before it, 
including the abolition of the octroi. It claims to 
be introducing a new spirit into the administrative 
services—like Mr. Asquith and Mr. Acland. More 
than all, it is determined to clear up the current 


financial scandals and put an end to the 
chatter about corruption, which forms such 
excellent material for the Boulevard journalist 


and for all enemies of the Republic. It might 
be better, for the sake of peace, to sweep the 
scandals into oblivion; but, as that seems impossible, 
the best course is to remove the cause of that uni- 
versal suspicion which, as an Orleanist writer has 
just said, recalls the beginning of the Reign of 
Terror. Corruption is a standing danger of modern 
Republics, and the Government is doing its best to 
make an end of it. Now, the success of this Cabinet, 
which at first was regarded as purely provisional, 
has intensely alarmed the Moderates in both Houses. 
They detest its programme; they are in some degree 
afraid of the revelations, and the consequent disturb- 
ance of public life, that may be in store. Under 
these circumstances M. Ricard’s irregularities 
are a godsend. ‘The Senate can bring about a 
deadlock in the machinery of ‘Government. It can 
stop legislation, it can block the Budget, and neither 
revision of the Constitution nor an appeul to the 
country through a dissolution is possible without its 
consent. If it can upset the Ministry before the 
next municipal elections, it may hinder the future 
return of Radical senators by the municipal councils 
then to be elected. What more likely, it may be 
asked, than that the establishment of a deadlock 
may detach from this Ministry of a minority enough 
Moderat2 support to secure its overthrow? In 
any case—the Moderate calculations continue—the 
country will have its eyes opened to the familiar 
dangers of unlimited universal suffrage. There must 
be a general election in the autumn of next year. 
Then, the opinion of the country may possibly 
compel revision. The Senate hopes otherwise; till 
then, at any rate, it can block the way. 

We hardly expect that these calculations will be 
verified. The situation is dangerous, and the most 
cautious of the Moderate journals—the Temps—is 
desperately anxious to prove that there is no real 
conflict at all. There is only a misunderstanding, 
it argues, and the divergence is only inferential. 
All may yet be arranged. We shall not venture to 
prophesy—in French politics, where the unexpected 
always happens, prophesy of events is a particularly 
gratuitous form of error—but it seems clear 
that the action of the Senate both ensures that 
the question of Constitutional revision shall be 
raised at once, and gives a useful object-lesson 
as to the inconvenience of Second Chambers. 
The Senate’s claim to upset Governments certainly 
cannot be allowed. A body indirectly elected for 
a long term, and only renewed by instalments, 
has no claim to express the popular will, If the 
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text of the Constitution gives it a claim, that text 
had better be altered as soon as possible. Its very 
construction by indirect election—by a sort of process 
of refining political intelligence—makes it essentially 
an advisory body; and the very conception of advice 
implies that it need not be taken. An adviser with 
power to enforce his views ceases to be an adviser in 
essence. Second Chambers, in spite of the temporary 
exaltation of our own House of Lords, seem to be 
declining in public esteem. Even the Swiss Upper 
House last autumn was hit harder than its colleague 
by the rejection of the match monopoly, its own special 
work. The Italian Senate has never gained any credit 
whatever. Other Upper Houses on the Continent are 
negligible quantities—except the German Federal 
Council, which, strictly speaking, is not a true 
Upper House. The one successful example of the 
species, the American Senate, has in the last two years 
lost well-nigh all the respect which formerly attended 
it. A proposal—impossible of achievement—was even 
made in 1894 that its members should be elected 
by universal suffrage. That has often been proposed 
for the French Senate, and is now proposed again. 
We cannot doubt that it will eventually be carried, 
and that either the Senatorial term will be shortened 
or the veto power of the Senate reduced. If the 
Senate brings about a deadlock, it may postpone the 
progressive income-tax. But it will furnish the 
Radicals with two excellent cries—Popular Rights, 
and More Light on the Scandals. The agitation 
will, of course, involve many dangers. But we 
cannot doubt as to its ultimate outcome. 











THE RED BOOK, 





F symbolism were observed at the Foreign Office, 

the latest of its official publications would be 
coloured, not blue, but red. A more ghastly record 
than “Turkey No. 2, 1896,” has never been compiled. 
It puts an end, once for all, to the miserable pretext 
of the Sultan’s organs in this country that the 
Armenian massacres were magnified into unnatural 
importance by the heated imagination of special 
correspondents. Our own correspondent, whose 
knowledge and accuracy cannot be impugned, has 
kept well within the mark. The able and com- 
petent men who have furnished the leading journals 
of the morning press with trustworthy narratives 
of crimes and horrors unsurpassed in history 
have turned out to be far better guides than 
a Commission hampered at every step of its 
proceedings by ‘Turkish obstinacy and fraud. 
“The total loss,” says Sir Philip Currie, in his 
final and most ghastly despatch to Lord Salis- 
bury, “the total loss respecting which accurate 
information was obtainable amounts to about 
twenty-five thousand persons, and if we add to 
this the massacres respecting which there are 
no details, the estimate may be increased to 
a much higher figure.” It certainly may, for 
the Ambassador himself had on the 13th of 
December given thirty thousand as the number 
of violent deaths already recorded. Who is 
responsible for these things? In the first in- 
stance, the Sultan himself. These papers fully 
bear out the personal responsibility of Abdul 
Hamid, upon which we have always insisted. 
Writing trom Constantinople on th 
December, 1895, Sir Philip Currie says: “The 
Ministry appointed after the fall of Kiamil Pasha 
remains in office, but appears to exercise no 
control over the affairs of the Empire. Such orders 
as are given emanate directly from the Sultan.” 
And what were those orders? “The accounts from 


the 19th of 








the Asiatic provinces show that the ravages of the 
Kurds continue unchecked. ‘The perpetrators of the 
massacres remain unpunished, while innocent 
Armenians are committed to prison on frivolous 
charges.’ Such were the Saltan’s commands. 
Such they have been from the beginning. The way 
to curry favour with him was to murder as many 
Christians as possible, after perpetrating hideous 
outrages upon the women and girls. When these 
offences had been committed, the Commander of the 
Faithful decorated the culprits and locked up, on a 
charge of treason, the surviving Christian in- 
habitants. Could anything more hellish be con- 
ceived ? 

It is useless to waste words uponthe Sultan. He 
has the impudence to complain of the language in 
which he kas been described, with a few base excep- 
tions, by the entire English Press. But no adequate 
description of his performances has appeared, for the 
simple reason that editors have too much regard for 
the decency of their columns. The Sultan, then, is 
responsible for the murders; who is responsible for 
the Sultan? That awful burden must be borne by 
the Powers who signed the Treaty of Berlin. But 
moral responsibility is not to be diluted by distribu- 
tion. It is individual, and not collective. 


“ Tf you take a sword and dror it, 

And go stick a feller through, 

Gov’nment ain’t to answer for it ; 
God'll send the bill to you,” 


The Ministers of the Queen cannot exonerate them- 
selves from blame by saying, as they seem disposed 
to say, that it was all the fault of Russia. More- 
over, the position of Lord Salisbury is both politi- 
cally and personally peculiar, In 1878 he and 
Lord Beaconstield, or perhaps we should say Lord 
Beaconsfield and he, tore up the Treaty of San 
Stefano, under which Russia pledged herself to pro- 
tect the Armenians. They substituted for it, with the 
assistance of Prince Bismarck, the Treaty of Berlin, 
which put Europe in the place of Russia. The 

further, and on their own account, concluded the 
Cyprus Convention, by which the Asiatic Provinces of 
Turkey were to be defended and the wrongs of the Ar- 
menians were to be redressed. When, therefore, Lord 
Salisbury now pleads that he could not act without 
Russia, the answer is twofold. In the first place, 
he was bound to act without Russia. In the second 
place, he would not let Russia act. According to 
the Times, Lord Salisbury “must have felt,” after 
he receipt of Prince Lobanoff’s memorandum, “ that 
a few more steps in advance must bring him within 
measurable distance of a great European war.” 
There is no evidence for this glib statement. The 
policy of Russia was not high-minded, and Prince 
Lobauotf is far from being a great statesman. He 
protested against interfering between the Sultan and 
his subjects, on the ground that such interference 
is forbidden by the Treaty of Paris and by the Treaty 
of Berlin. It is surprising to find that this passage 
of the Prince’s memorandum has been adopted by 
the Foreign Office, and was made the ground 
of an answer from Mr. Curzon to Mr. Channing. It 
is, in our opinion, absolutely untenable. The Russian 
Chancellor refers specifically to the Ninth Article of 
the Treaty of Paris and to the Sixty-third Article 
of the Treaty of Berlin. The Ninth Article of the 
Treaty of Paris—the ‘Treaty which terminated the 
Crimean War in 1856—begins by referring to the 
firman which the Sultan of those days had just 
issued to record “his generous intentions towards 
the Christian population of his Empire.” The 
Powers go on to say that this firmen cannot, in any 
ease, “ give to the said Powers the right to interfere, 
either collectively or separately, ia the relations of 
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his Majesty the Sultan with his subjects, nor in the 
internal administration of his Empire.” 

That is to say that the firman of 1856 was 
nominally a spontaneous act on the part of the 
Sultan, and not part of a contract. But this is a 
very different thing from saying that in no circum- 
stances could Europe intervene in Turkey. Europe 
possesses a right of intervention because the Powers 
have, for their own objects, maintained the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire. sub aboveand beyond that 
artificial claim, there is the inherent daty of the 

strong to protect the week, not against ordinary 
misrule, but against oppression 80 cross as to be an 
outrage upon human nature. The Sixty-third Article 
of the Treaty of Berlin incorporates such perts of 
the Treaty of Paris as are not inconsistent with 
the later instrument. Article Nine, however, is 
one of the inconsistent parts. It is inconsistent 
with Article Sixty-one of the Treaty of Berlin, which 
provides that Turkey shall execute reforms, and 
that the Powers shal! superintend them. Thus the 
argument of Prince Loba noff, so rashly adopted by 
Lord Salisbury, falls to the ground. The apologists 
of the Government maintain that these des; patches 
prove Russia to have ° be en an insuperable obstacle in 
Lord Salisbury’s way. They do not, however, show 
that Russia was invited, either by Europe or by 
Great Britain, to undertake the defence of the 
Armenians herself. ‘ Does this mean,” asks Prince 
Lobanoff, “that we wish to keep aloof from what 
is happening in the East? Far from us be the 


thought.” He goes on to urge that friendly co- 
operation with the Sultan is the best method of 
action. This is another result of Lord Salisbury’s 


much-vaunted diplomacy. He has embittered the 
lot of the Armenians, which was bitter enough 
before, and he hes driven Russia into an alliance 
with Turkey. These papers afford no justification 
for his confident statement on the 9th of November 
that the concert of Europe was intact. To make 
such an assertion at that time was to invoke rebuff 
and to court defeat. “Turkey never changes,” 
says Prince Lobanoff. Her opportunities of mis- 
chief have on several occasions been severely 
curtailed. But on this occasion we must sorrowfally 
confess that the Sultan sits triumphantly enthroned 
on the skulls and corpses of his wretched victims. 

tis a spectacle which must fill every Englishman 
with humiliation and disgust. 








FINANCE, 


Pyare have been over 109} this week—clear 

proof that the fear of war has abated, but that, 
on the other hand, confidence has not yet recovered. 
People are unwilling to invest abroad, aud are con- 
fining themselves to the best securities, particularly 
those of the different parts of the British Empire. 
After a while, when confidence is fully restored, 
there will, no doubt, be a renewal of enterprise, and 
it is to be feared that there will be an outburst of 
wild speculation. There is nothing doing in inter- 
national securities, with the exception of Argentine 
and Chilian. Argentina is steadily improving, and 
there are, no doubt, many opportunities for investing 
with advantage. But it would be well not to lend 
too freely for railway construction. The public, 
We are glad to say, is keeping aloof from the Ameri- 
can market. It is now seen very clearly that the 
new loan will not very materially help the Treasury. 
About a third of it has been taken by the syndicate 
formed by Mr. Pierpont Morgan ; but it is reported 
that the syndicate has sold most of the bonds 
already. If that be sothe members of the syndicate 


will not be bound to find gold, nor will they care 
to support the market. 


It remains to be seen 


whether those who have bought the bonds will be 
able to find the gold without taking it out of the 
Treasury. If they can find the gold at home 
without drawing upon the Treasury, of course it 
may be possible to put off another loan for 
® considerable time. But if there are large 
withdrawals from the Treasury matters will 
certainly not be improved. Altogether the state of 
the carrency is so disordered that it would be rash 
to buy too freely just now, and investors will be well 
advised to wait upon events. After the rapid rise 
of last week and the week before, there has been a 
pause in the mining market. Reports have been 
spread of a great scarcity of native labour; but the 
reports, it would seem, are somewhat exaggerated. 
Perbaps there is a desire on the part of some mine- 
owners to show to the Government that the course 
it is pursuing in constantly searc hing the mines for 
arms is frightening away the natives and may, 
therefore, if continued, do great injury to the 
industry, and so deprive the Government of the 
greater part of its revenue. But it seems that 
President Kruger is fuliy alive to the danger. The 
searching for arms in the Robinson and other mines 
has been stopped, and the Government professes 
itself eager to help the companies in getting all the 
native labour that is required. 

As the extraordinary price of consols clearly 
shows, money is almost unlendable at present. At 
this time of the year the revenue is collected at such 
a rapid rate that there usually is a rise in the rates 
of interest and discount, because of the large transfer 
of money from the other banks to the Bank of Eng- 
land. But although the revenue is being collected 
now in enormous amounts, the impression made upon 
the market is hardly perceptible. Very soon the pay- 
ments out of the Exchequer will equal the payments 
in, and before the end of March will become larger. 
Therefore, the probability is that rates will decline 
even below what they are at present, and that money 
will continue abundant and cheap for a long time 
to come. There has been some advance in silver 
during the week. India is baying on a very large 
scale, and there are expectations that both China 
and Japan will buy before long. Trade in Indias is 
more active; the exports of rice from Burmah are 
especially on a great scale, and there is a strong 
demand for money for bringing the crop down to 
the ports and for shipping it. Consequently, the 
India Council has sold its drafts this week at even 
better prices than lately. It offered for tender on 
Wednesday 69 lakhs, and the applications were for 
10} times as much, the average price being 1s. 2!id. 
per rupee. It is doubtful, however, whether Japan 
and China will take as much silver as is generally 
expected. The landing of Russian sailors in Corea 
has caused great excitement in Japan, and though 
the Government is exerting itself to quiet the public, 
it may be unable to do so, and therefore it feels the 
necessity for increasing the navy as rapidly as 
possible. It is understood that in consequence large 
orders for ships will be placed in this country almost 
immediately. As regards China, the negotiations 
for a new loan are not making much way. The 
Government is ur willing to accept the terms offered, 
and no great institutions are willing to bring out a 
loan on the Government’s terms. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 
By A MERE OUTSIDER. 

Ss? TURDAY,—The debate on the Transvaal and 

the Chartered Company has cleared the air, and 
there is some reason to hope that we sbali be free— 
at any rate, for a season—from the sudden alarms in 
the midst of which we have been dwelling for the 
last two months. The feeling among Liberals with 
regard to recent events is very strong—more par- 
ticularly among th? rank and file of the party. 





There is no sympathy with those who pursue Mr. 
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Rhodes with bitter invective; but there is a strong | messages of which Continental rulers are in the 
resolve that the English name shall, if possible, be | habit of delivering themselves in order to see how 
disentangled from the network of intrigue (financial | different is the relationship which exists between 
rather than political) in which it has recently been | the monarch and the nation here from that which 
involved. There isalso a distinct wish that President | exists elsewhere. It is only within a comparatively 
Kruger and the Boers should be treated with justice | recent period that the Queen has been in the habit of 
in connection with the question of the Uitlanders, | writing these letters in her own name and with her 
and that whilst the claims of the latter ought to be | own hand to the people over whom she rules. The 
and must be supported by the Home Government, | first occasion, if I remember aright, was after the 
there shal! be no attempt to “rush” Kruger in order | recovery of the Prince of Wales from his serious 
to obtain our ends. illness in 1891, and the public thanksgiving service 
Mr. Chamberlain, despite the strange blunder into | at St. Paul's. Just before the Prince fell ill, there 
which he fell in publishing his despatch before Mr. | had been a political movement which was distinctly 
Kruger had received it, continues to be the man of | antagonistic to the throne. It had even found a 
the hour—at any rate, from the Radical point of | modified and partial expression in Parliament, and 
view. He at least bas shown that he is courageous | some advanced politicians were deluding themselves 
enough to deal with the Chartered Company, and | with the idea that the end of the English monarchy 
provided he does not relapse into the Jingoism which | was approaching. The delusion was speedily dis- 
distinguished him a few weeks ago, his action will | pelled by the outburst of popular emotion which 
be heartily applauded by Liberals. But among the | took place when it became known that the Heir to 
Tories the sentiment regarding him is not quite the | the Throne had been suddenly struck down, and | 
same. was lying apparently sick unto death. His marvel- 
A good deal has been said about his reference to | lous recovery was followed by the national thanks- } 
Mr. Fairfield in his speech on Thursday night. It is | giving—a most impressive and memorable incident. 
not often that so remarkable a tribute is paid to a | That in its turn was followed by the Queen's letter 
permanent official by his political chief. But Mr. | to her people, which touched everyone. Since then 
Fairfield is essentially the hero of the situation. It | no incident that has seriously affected the fortunes ' 
was he, as Mr. Chamberlain admits, who first foresaw | of the Royal Family, or evoked any general mani- ! 
the possibility of Dr. Jameson's raid, and who imme- | festation of sympathy with them, has passed by . 
diately communicated his suspicions to Mr. Chamber- | without drawing from her Majesty some simple . 
lain, thus enabling the Colonial Secretary to send his | expression of her own feelings, like that printed in t 
first warning message to Sir Hercules Robinson | the papers this morning. Nothing could be more Y 
before any news of Jameson's movements had | admirable than the taste of these letters, and I do < 
reached this country. Mr. Fairfield has been for | not think that any of them has been more con- t 
years the representative of the Colonial Office in its | spicuous in its good taste and absolute simplicity . 
dealings with Mr. Rhodes and with South African | than that of to-day. ; - 
affairs, and he knows more about those matters than Tuesday.—Last night's sitting of the House of . 
any other man in England. There can be little | Commons, if not sensational, was at least distinctly 
doubt that he is destined to succeed Sir Robert | interesting. Mr. Lecky’s maiden speech produced a S 
Meade, whenever the latter retires from his office, as | marked effect upon those who heard it, and inspired P 
Pe*manent Under-Secretary for the Colonies. the hope that we have got an addition to the y 
There is still a great deal of comment among | strength of the House in speaking as well as thinking. | 
Liberals on the change which has apparently taken | I am old enough to remember John Stuart Mill's we 
place in the policy of the Daily News. Up to a week | memorable maiden speech, and Mr. Lecky’s reminds be 
ago that journal might be trusted to represent with | me of it. His plea for the dynamiters is likely to 
unreserved loyalty the Liberal view upon questions | have some effect, and it may well be hoped that the fli 
of foreign policy, and above all upon those questions | Home Secretary will be able before long to release ~ 
in which the element of Jingoism makes itself felt. | these wretched men from the punishment they un- he 
I cannot believe that the new opinions to which it | questionably deserved, but that, in the opinion of eh 
has given utterance during the last few days, and | most persons, has now gone far enough. = 
which have attracted so much unfavourable notice This morning brings us the letter of Mr. Sexton a 
among Liberals, really mean that there is any | to Mr. Healy. The latter gentleman has a very py 
desire to change the character and policy of the | thick skin, but I doubt if it is thick enough to resist zs 
paper. Such a change would be absolutely fatal to | the barbed arrow of Mr. Sexton’s sarcasm. One . 
its influence. But the fact remains that widespread | cannot but feel very sorry for Mr. Healy. He is a tre 
concern is felt and expressed at the course which | good man who has gone wrong. He might have dis 
the Daily News has taken during the present week. | done great thipgs for his country. In ability he has yar 
Sunday.—There is a strange story current to the | few equals in Parliament. But somehow or other as 
effect that Mr. Chamberlain's despatch on the Trans- | he has missed his way, and has done damage rather ad 
vaal Question was not only not submitted to the | than good to the national cause during the last ere 
Cabinet, but was not seen by even the most dis- | twelve months. Mr. Dillon’s election to the chair- of 
tinguished of his colleagues. It is difficult to believe | manship is now, I should say, beyond doubt. No 
that this can be true, and yet the tale is widely The proposal put forth by the American corre- fig 
believed. It is interesting to note how, day by day, | spondent of the Times for a joint Anglo-American cor 
Tory jealousy of the Secretary for the Colonies | commission on the Venezuelan Question has been bel 
increases, and how sneering are the allusions of those | “in the air” for some days past. It seems to afford the 
who profess to pay him compliments. The leader in | a reasonable prospect for the settlement of the mu 
the Standard yesterday morning was distinctly, if | dispute raised by the President's Message. But one ext 
not intentionally, offensive in its tone, and it was but | could wish that something had been said in the day 
one of the straws that show how the wind is blow- | House last night to show that the Government are gre 
ing. The Radical praises of Mr. Chamberlain, which | anxious,not merely to settle the Venezuelan boundary esti 
have certainly not erred on the side of niggardliness, | in friendly concert with the United States, but to and 
aggravate the anger of the old Tories. The blunder | prepare for those larger questions which loom in the ocean 
with regard to the Kruger despatch is seized upon | future, and which might, if they are not prepared den 
with eagerness by those who do not wish to see the | for in time, affect the relations of the two countries Col 
establishment of Mr. Chamberlain's supremacy in the | very seriously. The time seems ripe for opening , 
Ministry. up the question of the establishment of a general whe 
Monday.—The Queen's letter is a very touching | Court of Appeal in the case of disputes between sub, 
document, which serves to emphasise the true | Great Britain and America. kno 
character of the bonds that unite the Sovereign to The last Armenian Blue Book fills up the tale of iste 
the people. One has only to compare this direct | horror. The St. James’s Gazette, I see, still pours Inve 
utterance of the Sovereign to the people with the | contempt upon the “sham” atrocities. Apparently en 
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the murder of twenty-five thousand innocent men 
and women is a matter of no consequence to the 
inspired editor who speaks on behalf of the German 
financiers of London. 

Wednesday.— The proposal contained in Mr. 
Smalley’s letter to the Times yesterday for the 
settlement of the Venezuelan Question, was, I under- 
stand, an official or semi-official communication. It 
is the outcome of negotiations that have already 
taken place between the two Governments. The 
desire of the Washington Cabinet is to see how 
far the proposal is likely to meet with acceptance 
in Great Britain before placing it formally before 
the people of the United States. Mr. Smalley is, 
therefore, in this matter an unofficial but really 
authoritative diplomatist. I believe that the only 
question which nowstands in the way of an agreement 
to arbitrate on the Venezuelan boundary question is 
that of the “ settled districts.” The English Govern- 
ment cannot, of course, willingly allow English 
colonists who have long been in settled and peaceful 
occupation in the province of Essequibo to be suddenly 
dispossessed. The American Government acknow- 
ledge that English feeling on this subject is natural 
and legitimate, and in their present temper they are 
quite ready to take it into consideration. I believe 
that “effective occupation” will be the test they are 
prepared to apply to the boundary question. That 
is to say, where a real, permanent occupation, as 
opposed to mere temporary squatting, can be shown 
to exist, they will regard it as an essential factor in 
deciding the question. Possibly the question of 
compensation might arise if it were to be shown 
that the treaty rights of Venezuela on the one hand, 
or Great Britain on the other, had been infringed 
under the “effective occupation” theory. But 
those who are best acquainted with the facts of the 
boundary dispute are confident that no difficulty 
of this sort will arise. In short, we are now in a 
position to close this dispute honourably for all 
parties, and the only fear is that the traditional 
dilatoriness of our Foreign Office may postpone the 
settlement so long as to afford an opportunity for 
another outburst of Jingoism in America. 

There is very little gossip of the lighter sort 
flitting about the lobbies of the House. The opening 
up of Westminster Abbey by the removal of the 
houses in Old Palace Yard that adjoined Mr. Labou- 
chere’s residence is recognised by everybody as being 
an improvement so great that nobody will counten- 
ance the idea of filling up the vacant space by the 
erection of a mortuary chapel, or any other building. 
I hear that the proposal to put up such a building 
has been the subject of a rather heated con- 
troversy between an eminent M.P. and an equally 
distinguished ex-Minister ; but public opinion 
is too decidedly in favour of keeping the Abbey 
as it is to allow any other course to be 
adopted. Another question of taste about which a 
great deal is being said concerns Mr. Gilbert’s statue 
of John Bright, just unveiled in the Central Lobby. 
Nobody who knew Mr. Bright can recognise the 
figure as his, and his own family are so deeply con- 
cerned at the character of this monument that I 
believe they have made a private communication to 
the Duke of Devonshire on the subject. Finally, I 
must note the fact that everybody is talking of the 
extreme geniality of Mr. Chamberlain in these later 
days, and of the friendly manner in which he now 
greets men from whom he has been long and bitterly 
estranged. It is a pleasant trait in his character, 
and none the less pleasant because its existence was 
scarcely suspected before. Popularity seems evi- 
dently to have had a wholly good effect upon the 
Colonial Secretary. 

Thursday.—There was a loud outcry last night 
when Mr. Balfour’s revolutionary proposals on the 
subject of Parliamentary procedure were made 
known. Certainly it is amusing to find that Min- 
isters who were so fond of screeching forth shrill 
invective about the gag whenever the late Govern- 


paring to fit a permanent and self-acting gag into 
the mouth of Parliament, and should even go so far 
as to apply it to the sacred question of the 
K3timates. No wonder Radicals and private 
members are aghast. But, after all, there is a 
great deal of the practical spirit of compromise 
about the House of Commons, and even when the 
spirit of faction prevails, as it did on the side of the 
Tory Opposition in the last Parliament, men never 
mean all they say on this question of procedure. 
At this moment there is very little of the spirit of 
‘faction in Parliament. Mere party passions have been 
burnt up in the white heat of patriotic enthusiasm. 
That being the case, Mr. Balfour has chosen his 
time very adroitly for the introduction of his 
sweeping proposals, and I should not be surprised 
if he carried his first resolution, at all events, without 
much difficulty. A fixed day for the business of 
supply, and for nothing else, has always been in 
favour with the leading men on both sides of the 
House. 

Friday.—There is a great storm of anger among 
the independent members on the Tory benches over 
Mr. Balfour's proposals for shortening the debates 
on Supply. A great many good Radicals are not 
unfavourable to those proposals, for it happens that 
they are after all sincerely desirous that the Parlia- 
mentary deadlock should be dealt with in one way or 
another. But there are certain Tories (everybody 
knows them) who would destroy the whole Parlia- 
mentary machine rather than lose the chance which 
the Estimates now afford them of advertising them- 
selves to an unlimited extent at the expense of the 
country. These are furious at Mr. Balfour's pro- 
posals; and, of course, there are many who do not 
like those proposals on more reasonable grounds. 
Upon the whole, Mr. Balfour seems to have stirred 
up a hornet’s nest, though I do not suppose that he 
will suffer any serious harm from his act. 

Lord Crewe’'s election to the Reform Club by the 
Political Committee of that institution was a well- 
merited compliment to one whose loyalty to his 
principles has been most conspicuous, and whose 
dignified bearing under the slights put upon him 
by the gang of needy place-hunters and time-servers 
who constitute Dublin society was remarkable. 
Lord Crewe is, beyond doubt, one of the men of the 
future. 








A COMMONPLACE PHILOSOPHER. 

F recent years there has been a mild irruption 
QO into literature of the cultivated man about 
town. He has written some of our books and 
periodicals with a modicum of University scholar- 
ship, and a great deal of contempt for middle-class 
persons. He has admonished the backwardness of 
this nation in perceiving the cardinal fact that life 
is a more or less agreeable jest; he has professed 
no manner of seriousness except in the acquisition of 
a literary style; he regards the lamented monarch 
who never said a foolish thing and never did a wise 
one as the ideal ruler of men, and Congreve as 
the ideal painter of life and character. Agita- 
tions for political or social reform have excited 
his surprise at the expenditure of so much zeal 
on dull objects. Democratic institutions have 
moved him to wonder that people should prefer 
the caprices of Parliamentary government to the 
caprices of absolute monarchy. The philosophy of an 
amused spectator has sometimes directed his atten- 
tion to the lower orders. He has even ridden out- 
side an omnibus, and hastened to record that his- 
toric incident in finished prose. In criticism he is 
nothing if not original. His chief aversion is the 
platitude; and the unbroken flow of the morning 
milk offends his love of paradox. Nature strikes 
him as badly in need of ideas. If grapes woitld 
spring from thistles, now, or figs from thorns! He is 
in constant terror of dropping inadvertently into 





ment had to use the closure, should now be pre- 


a popular phrase ; and the effort of escaping from the 
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contamination of a sentiment writes wrinkles on 
his brow. 

The literary output of so sensitive an organisa- 

tion is necessarily small. Here is a little volume 
called “ Quales Ego,” in which Mr. George Street 
offers what he modestly calls “a few remarks in 
particular and at large.” The most “ particular” 
of these compositions is “ An Eulogy of Charles 
the Second,” who is gravely commended to us as 
the best king England has ever had. Charles was 
a man about town, selected by hereditary wisdom 
to govern a people who, though weary of Crom- 
wellian methods, had no great relish for the 
absolutism of indolence and persiflage. That, how- 
ever, is a theory of government exactly to Mr. 
Street's taste. How much better than Parlia- 
mentary supremacy, and the “talk of seven hundred 
persons, mostly mediocrities’’! Charles was no 
mediocrity. He was an artist; he even dabbled 
in science when Barbara or Louise or Nell 
did not demand his royal attention. He did not 
approve of “liberty;” but what sensible person 
would barter for that mockery the excellent ex- 
ample set by the “ gaiety and polish” of a Court 
in which an orange-girl was a reigning favourite? 
True, Charles was an “amorist;” but contrast the 
grace of his amours with the “ unpleasant vulgarity 
of a George the Second.” He liked to ride “ hobbies, 
artistic, amatory, scientific,’ away from the public 
eye. Do you ask how these tastes and accomplish- 
ments made him the best of English kings? Well, 
he had a merry wit; he saw through all the shams 
of parties and principles. He was full of religious 
toleration, moreover ; and if he put down the Coven- 
anters, that was because they were bad citizens, who 
preferred their religion to their allegiance. Should 
you need any further proof of Charles’s superlative 
qualities for absolute rule, look at his admirable 
conduct of foreign affairs. You may remember that 
he was the pensioner of the French king and the 
puppet of a French mistress; that he sold Dunkirk 
to France; that, as somebody shrewdly observed, he 
was merely a French viceroy in England; that it was 
his parsimony with the navy which enabled the 
Dutch to sail up the Medway; that, throughout his 
reign, the credit of England was at the lowest ebb. 
But these historical reflections are nothing to Mr. 
Street, who calmly observes: “That he was in- 
different to the foreign interests of England is quite 
false.” Charles was extravagant, no doubt; but what 
are “a few millions of pounds” to the man about 
town? The extravagance of such a monarch can be 
taken seriously only in a country which is “always 
making a fuss about uninteresting things.” Strange 
to say, Mr. Street joins in the “ fuss” by citing James 
the Second as a witness of his brother's constant 
“chagrin and displeasure” on account of “ unlawfull 
pleasures.” This is suspiciously like a weak conces- 
sion to the virtuous platitudes of our “heavy, 
melancholy, censorious England.” 

The truth is that when he is quite unaware of it, 
commonplace has Mr. Street in its grip. He essays 
to tell us something fresh about Mr. Meredith, and 
we learn nothing more novel than that “as a 
manipulator of words which express complexity of 
thought’ Mr. Meredith has “no peer,” and that his 
very obscurity has performed the educational service 
of provoking youth “to grind its intellect on the 
stone of the uncomprehended.” In a paper on 
Robert Boyle we are told that Boyle was the principal 
founder of the Royal Society and a keen theologian ; 
that he would not be a peer, nor even Provost of 
Eton, though Charles the Second, with “an honest 
desire to recognise worth wherever found,” had 
offered him that office. Charles, it seems, had “no 
little sagacity in finding” worth, though Mr. Street 
does not tell us what particular merit in Blood—who 
tried to murder the Duke of Ormond and to steal 
the regalia—inspired the king to treat him with 
exceptional favour. Mr. Street has discovered 
that Ouida, with all her faults, has a genuine 


that there is a difference between littleness of 
soul and honest bad temper; that Pope showed 
his own smallness in his attack on Addison; that 
a paltry interest of the moment blinds a little soul 
to public duty and private friendship; that a woman 
may do with impunity many things which in a man 
are accounted base; that, the day after a debauch, 
the man who deplores the effects of his indulgences 
thinks himself a moralist, but is more commonly a 
hypocrite with a headache; that when we gaze on a 
beautiful child we often reflect that it will “ weep 
and suffer and die”; that the face of an omnibus 
conductor, who is in the act of clipping your ticket, 
may suggest “many analogies to a philosopher” ; 
that the critic who does not confuse personal likes 
and dislikes with intellectual judgment is rare ; 
that a man who takes an impersonal view of life 
is not indignant at the cruelty of a wicked 
woman; that when you have a cold in the head 
you are “dead to romance and the stirrings of 
masterful passions.” There is no profound or 
prodigal observation of life in all this; indeed, Mr. 
Street admits that he finds the society of common- 
place “ sane and agreeable,” though he does it with 
the air of one who has a lipgering hope that by the 
really astute he will not be taken literally at his 
word. Most of Mr. Street’s commonplaces are 
agreeable enough, for they give him opportunities 
for some pretty writing ; and even when he diverges 
into eulogy of Charles the Second, and inveighs 
against the “gang of Whigs” who brought over the 
Hanoverian, we are not greatly alarmed by the 
aberration. But the most interesting feature of his 
book is that he writes commonplace, for the most 
part, without suspecting it, thus giving it, so to 
speak, a flavour of unconscious genius, and exhibiting 
the man about town as the most consummate plati- 
tudinarian of us all. 





AUTHORITY IN LITERARY TASTE. 





HE inaugural lecture recently delivered by the 
Professor of Poetry at Oxford raises a question 
of considerable interest and of a very debatable 
kind—the limits of liberty and authority in matters 
of taste. Taking poetry in its widest sense as a 
term “of ambiguous meaning,’ which covers the 
whole field of creative imagination, Professor Court- 
hope readily admits that liberty is essential to alk 
originality of thought; but, at the same time, he 
maintains that the instinct of liberty is balanced 
in the mind by the “equally universal instinct 
of authority,” and that to some standard of 
authority even literature must ultimately bow. The 
question which he raises is, How is that standard 
of authority to be obtained? What tribunal can 
scciety create to pronounce effectively on questions 
of literary taste? It is, he argues, a matter of high 
national importance that the taste of society should 
not be left to drift unguided and untrained. A 
court of “educated public conscience” must be 
formed to maintain literary judgment at a worthy 
level. Public opinion only will not do it. Even 
time, though the most discriminating of all critics, 
will not alone suffice. And the argument, that the 
“ practice of the great artists” lays down laws for 
the guidance of opinion to some extent begs the 
question, for each new century may still require 
guidance in deciding who its own great artists are to 
be. Where, then, is the guidance tobe got? What 
tribunal or what training will direct to the right 
conclusion the wavering impulses of public taste? 
One obvious answer to the Professor’s question is 
that, if an authority be needed, an English Academy 
on the French model might supply the tribunal 
which he wants. But Mr. Courthope shares the 
general impression that an Academy of Literature 
would never answer here. Now the opponents of that 
scheme, who are not blind to many of its advantages 
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England it would be bound to fail. The stock objec- 
tions, which the Professor of Poetry repeats, as to 
the difference of French history and the central- 
isation of French institutions, have really little to 
do with the principle at stake. It is not necessary 
that a literary body organised like the Academy 
of France should be an “ official tyranny” or “ re- 
pressive of true originality,’ considering that 
officialism is not an English failing, and that true 
originality would be the strongest title to admission 
to its ranks. No one pretends that the Royal 
Society or the Royal Academy of Art is “a coterie 
of triflers” or a “group of pedants.” The canons 
of literature, indeed, are less determinate than those 
of its sister arts, and very much less determinate 
than those of even the most imperfectly verified 
parts of science. And of course, every body of men 
is liable to commit mistakes, and sometimes to make 
notorious exceptions. But why should it be taken 
for granted that our men of letters, “irritable race” 
though they be, are less capable of broad and catholic 
sympathies than our men of science or our men of 
art? Surely to those who sigh for a tribunal of 
literary taste, there is more to be said for it than 
Mr. Courthope admits. 

There is, however, a great deal also to be said 
for the alternative which the Professor of Poetry 
suggests: the educating of the public taste by Uni- 
versity training and traditions. After all, it is mainly 
the classical spirit—which the Universities have fos- 
tered ever since the days of the Renaissance—which 
has kept English literature scholarly and pure. It 
is chiefly a study of the models of antiquity which 
has laid the foundations of a cultivated taste. We 
are not sure that the arguments which Professor 
Courthope uses to defend the new school of 
English language and literature at Oxford—to 
which he looks to teach the student of the future 
the standard of excellence in English writing 
—might not be turned against him by the out- 
and-out defenders of the classical system, who 
have viewed with jealousy the establishment of any 
school of English literature at all. For much of his 
argument is in substance a defence of a classical 
education as the basis of true taste, while there are 
those who think that a school of English literature 
threatens the supremacy of Latin and of Greek. But 
so long as the school of English literature runs on 
the lines of scholarship in its widest sense, and com- 
bines the classical traditions with the “ systematic 
study of the spirit and character” of the great 
authors of the English tongue, we have every hope 
that it will fulfil Mr. Courthope’s expectations. It 
will not take the place of an Academy, or pro- 
nounce with authority upon literary art. It will 
not alone create that stir of intellect and feeling 
out of which only great literature can come. But 
it may form a genuine school of English culture, and 
help to educate the public mind as to the require- 
ments of a literary style. After all, the tests of 
literary greatness are comparatively simple. Origin- 
ality and clearness, sanity and strength ought not to 
be so hard to distinguish from the “false wit and 
false sentiment” of the poetasters and novelty- 
hunters whom Mr. Courthope condemns, “ Although 
no fountain on earth can compare with the clearness 
of Helicon,” wrote one of the keenest-witted of the 
English literary artists of the past, “ yet there lies 
at bottom a thick sediment of slime and mud.” It 
is this sediment which the cultured schools of Oxford 
are, hopes the Professor, to teach us to reject. “ We 
seek wisdom without unmanly softness,” boasted 
Pericles tothecitizens of Athens, and it is on that note 
that Mr. Courthope ends. Poetry being not “ an art 
of lies, but of true doctrine; not of effeminateness, 
but of notable stirring of courage; not of abusing 
man’s wit, but of strengthening man’s wit’—as one 
of the first and most accomplished of all English 
critics wrote—strength and healthiness in thought 
and life are the true foundations for all judgment 
of it. If the Oxford schools can teach these, they 


will do much to train the taste of rising England, 





and to enable us, even without an Academy, to 
appreciate the real value of every form of literature 
alike, 








AN EXCEPTIONAL LEAP-YEAR. 
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HIS is leap-year, and that an exceptional one, 

It will be eight years before the event occurs 
again, but it will be two centuries before there is 
one of the present kind. That will startle ladies of 
an uncertain age, who have an opportunity in leap- 
year of proposing marriage to the gentlemen. In 
such a case a refusal of his hand makes him pay the 
penalty of a silk dress to the fair suitor. At a 
February dance the ladies choose their partners, 
and even shy maidens can with impunity assume 
the airs of the New Woman. Some say the lucky 
day is the 25th of February, for in the ecclesiastical 
calendar the additional day is put in between the 
24th and 25th; others say it is the 29th, as in the 
civil calendar. In either case, it is not clear why 
this should be called a “leap” year, seeing that, 
instead of being reduced by a day, an intercalary 
day is given. 

Some people are puzzled over the recurrence of 
the additional day every four years, and more are 
ignorant of the lapse of eight years before we have 
another leap-year after this. The calendar was 
borrowed from the Romans. The ancient year con- 
sisted of ten months ; the last four testifying to this 
by their names. The two months before September 
were once called Quintilis and Sextilis (the fifth and 
sixth); but the former was changed to July, in 
honour of Julius Cesar, and the latter became 
August to flatter the caprices of Augustus Cesar. 
March opened the year, until Numa added Janu- 
ary at the beginning and February at the end; 
but in 452 Boc., February was shunted into the 
second place. Julius Cesar was anxious to make 
the civil year correspond with the solar year, 
which completes the circle of the seasons. He re- 
tained twelve months, seeing that the twelve luna- 
tions came nearer the solar year than did thirteen. 
Considering that the solar year consisted of 365} days, 
he gave 31 days to each of the odd months, and 30 
to each of the even months, except February, which 
got 29 to make up thetotal. Augustus Cesar, how- 
ever, in petty jealousy, could not bear to have his 
month of August (for Sextilis) with a day fewer 
than the month of July, and 31 days were assigned 
to it (one being taken off February). To avoid three 
months coming together with 31 days each, the 
days in the last four months were altered to the 
present number. At school we used to have a rhyme 
to tell us the number of days in the months; but 
the best mnemonic way is to make the knuckles on 
the back of the hands stand for 31 day months, and 
the spaces between the knuckles 30 day months 
(except February, which every one remembers). 
There was still the quarter of a day to put right; 
and Julius Cresar decreed that every fourth year 
should have 366 days, in order to restore the vernal 
equinox to the 25th March; the day being given 
to February as it was the shortest month. The 
first Julian year commenced on Ist January, 46 B.c., 
or 708 after the foundation of Rome. 

But for the artifices of the pontiffs, this Julian 
year would have wrought well. However, adjust- 
ments were made, and in forty-eight years the spring 
equinox was restored to its proper day. The solar 
year, however, was 11 minutes 14 seconds shorter 
than 365} days, making a difference of one day in 
128 years, so as to leave the same time between the 
lst of January and the vernal equinox. In the course 
of a few centuries, therefore, the equinox sensibly 
retrograded towards the beginning of the year, and 
at the time of the Council of Nice (325 a.p.) the 25th 
of March fell on the 21st; and when the reformation 
of the calendar was made in 1582 it had retrograded 
to the llth. In order, then, to restore the equinox 
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to its proper time, Pope Gregory XIII. directed ten 
days to be suppressed in the calendar; and, to keep 
things right in future, he made an arrangement which 
brings about the exceptional occurrence at the coming 
of the next leap-year after 1896. As the error of the 
Julian intercalation of one day every four years 
was calculated to amount to three days in 400 
years, Gregory, by the advice of Aloysius Lilius, 
an astronomer in Naples, ordered the intercalation 
to be omitted in all the century years excepting 
those that are multiples of 4100. According to the 
Gregorian rules of intercalation, therefore, every 
year of which the number is divisible by four with- 
out a remainder is a leap-year (with twenty-nine 
days to February), excepting the centurial years, 
which are only leap-years when divisible by four 
after omitting the two ciphers. Thus 1600 was a 
leap-yéar, but 1700, 1800, and 1900 are not leap- 
years. The year 2000 will be a leap-year, but 2100 
will not; so that it will be two centur.es before 
there is a succession of eight years without a leap- 
year. Hence the reason for 1806 being an exceptional 
leap-year. 

The Gregorian year corrected the intercalary 
system of the Julian year by suppressing three inter- 
calations in 100 years, which was the same as the 
11 minutes 14 seconds per year—which formed the 
difference between the Julian year and the solar 
year. This would restore the commencement of the 
year to the same place in the season which it had 
occupied at the time of the Council of Nice, if ten 
days of error caused by the use of the Julian system 
were deducted from the year 158i. Accordingly, 
Gregory directed the day following the feast of St. 
Francis, i.e. the 5th of October, to be reckoned the 
15th of that month. By this change the spring 
equinox of 1582, which would have happened on the 
llth of March, was restored to the 21st of March. 
From 1582 to 1700 the difference between the old and 
new style continued to be ten days. But 1700 being 
a leap-year in the Julian calendar, and a common 
year in the Gregorian calendar, the difference of the 
styles during the eighteenth century was eleven days. 
Hence we had Christmas Day of the new style 
(25th December) instead of Yule (ith January). 
New Year's Day was eleven days before the “ Auld 
New ‘ear”; the term of Whitsunday was on the 
15th of May, and the “ Auld term” on the 26th; the 
term of Martinmas was on the 11th November, and 
the “ Auld term o’ Martimas” was on the 22nd, and 
so On. 

The restoration of the equinox to its proper place 
in the year, and the correction of the intercalary 
period, were attended with no difficulty. The Gre- 
gorian system was at once introduced into Spain, 
Portugal, part of Italy, and Rome. Soon after it 
was adopted by France and the Catholic States of 
Germany. But the Protestant States of Germany 
kept the Julian system till 1700, when the new style 
was adopted. Russia still holds to the Julian reckon- 
ing. In Great Britain the new style was successfully 
opposed by popular prejudice. But the inconvenience 
of using different dates from those in use in the 
greater part of Europe, in matters of history and 
chronology, began to be felt ; and in 1751, an Act of 
Parliament was passed adopting the new style in 
all public and legal transactions. The difference of 
the two st)les, which, as we have seen, amounted 
to eleven days, was removed by ordering the day 
following the 2nd September of the year 1752 to be 
accounted the lith of that month. The Gregorian 
rule for the intercalary was thereby also adopted. 
At the same time the commencement of the legal 
year was changed to the first of January. In Scotland 
the new style was adopted in the beginning of 1600. 
This fact is of importance with reference to the 
date of legal deeds executed in Scotland between 
1600 and 1751. 

As the pessimist wail that the number of 
marriages among the better class in Britain 
is decreasing, considering the increase of the 
population and of wealth, has been causing some 


, 


alarm among the gentleladies who do not believe in 
the “coming race,” let them take advantage of this 
exceptional leap-year, and especially of the 29th of 
February ; and, by taking the initiative without the 
usual blush on account of the time-honoured custom, 
may secure desirable husbands or handsome costumes. 
It is a long time—till 19041—before they can have & 
similar opportunity. Bis dat, qui cito dat. 








A VISION OF JUDGMENT.—I.* 





(Scene.—Supreme Court of Appeal in Hades, this side 
of Styx and Lethe. Crowded Hall. Enter Mr. 
Justice SAINTSBURY, preceded by his MARSHAL, 
and long line of Epirors bearing accounts in- 
scribed outside “ Half Profits.”) 


\ ARSHAL (in a loud voice): “ Make way, make 
iVii way, there! Room for his Lordship the Right 
Honble. Mr. Justice Saintsbury, come to try and 
condemn, or, if it shall seem expedient, to acquit, 
the Literature of the Nineteenth Century, charged 
with various high crimes and misdemeanours. Room, 
I say! Authors, fall into groups according to your 
trade—poets in front, romancers and historians both 
same side, journalists where you happen to find 
yourselves. Authoresses, according to seniority, 
oldest near the Judge. Heavens, what a rush to 
the back benches! Well, settle it with as little 
chattering as ten thousand magpies. Critics, I had 
nearly forgotten you, go behind and support his 
Lordship. Now, my Lord—silence in Court !—if 
your Lordship doesn't begin they will never leave 
off. Silence!” 

Mr. Justice SAINTSBURY (to Clerk of the Court): 
“Give me the list of cases. Apollo, and ye Nine!— 
one must show one’s academic breeding—how am I 
to deal with these myriads? Quam multa in silvis 
autumni frigore primo—and so forth! Ah, I have 
it! Marshal, dismiss all the live authors that have 
got in here by mistake ; ‘I war not with the living,’ 
as Charles V. observed or did not observe. My task 
is to judge the dead, mortal and immortal. Stay, 
there is one exception” (bowing profoundly). “ Mr. 
Ruskin, I salute your genius — grave, majestic, 
purple-clad, noblest of English writers that have 
not rhymed! Will you pleasure the Court by re- 
maining? The rest, draw vital breath among your 
fellows. We shall meet again—some of us!” 

(MARSHAL makes proclamation ; the Living with- 
draw, rather discontentedly.) 

Mr. Justice (continuing): “ Place aux Dames! 
the eldest shall be first heard. Mrs. Radcliffe, your 
supernatural was good until explained ; in Hades we 
keep a more genuine sort; be proud that I name 
you Lord Byron's grandmother. But who is this, 
advancing with tragedies—and comedies—on the 
Ruling Passion? Miss Joanna Baillie? A virtuous 
female, doubtless—cela n'empéché pas—but, Madame, 
I must tell you, these plays are, judicially speaking, 
damned.” (Miss Baillie faints). “ What, will no 
other lady approach? We cannot use violence. Call 
the poets. Robert Burns, your past, from a moral 
point of view, was not equal to Miss Baillie’s; but 
your poetry? Why, man, who would waste time in 
passing sentence on what the world knows by heart ? 
We shall all be sobbing and drinking over you this 
year, as if we ‘lo’ed you like a varra brither.. And 
we do; welcome to gods and men, Robbie. Who 
next? The inhumanly arrogant, ecstatic, pan- 
theistic, namby-pamby, highest and sometimes 
lowest of singers, William Wordsworth. Now, 
William, had you been a Quaker and waited for 
the spirit always before opening your lips, ah! you 
would be seated among the seraphim; but has any 
man finished the ‘Excursion’ that was not finished 
by it? Your peaks of poetry soar up into cloud- 
land from the flattest plain. See how un- 
like this dreamy-eyed Coleridge! S. T. C., you 


* Nineteenth Century Literature.” By George Saintsbury. 
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bring fragments of verse, floods of indistinct 
and glorious eloquence, some deal of jargon 
learned in Germany, and ‘Christabel,’ and ‘The 
Ancient Mariner.’ Full sounding music, harmonies 
cunningly interwoven, music from the heart of 
life! Yes, you are great. I have a well-trained 
ear ; and for me, unless poetry sound enticing, I will 
none of it. Sir Walter, I was ware of you; those 
chimes which you manage so dexterously on your wild 
forays Coleridge lent—I know. You harden them a 
little ; but they ring out Homerically. What, you 
mean to give them up? Well, I commend you, 
ne quid nimis. We shall see you, or rather your 
cloak of darkness, by and by. Give the author of 
‘Waverley’ aseat. He is king among the shades. 

“Byron? Noneof your airs and devilries, sir; the 
court disdains (for it understands) them. Ob, 
you frown! Childe Harold, you are the merest 
sham-Satan; a Prometheus tricked out in Eastern 
rags; a borrower from the ‘Castle of Udolpho,’ 
and all your galloping stanzas have less poetry than 
ten lines of Beddoes’ ‘ Dreams.’ Monotonous mono- 
logue, rank and obvious reflections, with no slight 
touch of flunkeyism—that is my Lord Byron. No, 
I quite disagree with my late learned colleague, Mr. 
Justice Arnold; I do not think you either strong 
or sincere. England went mad over you? A la 
bonne heure! it is not the first time. Europe like- 
wise? How long did it take Europe to find out 
Shakespeare? Marshal, plunge his lordship into 
Lethe, and leave him there. 

“A sudden, yet lambent, radiance, fulfilled of 
gleams from the sunrise and the sunset, tells me 
that Iam in the presence of Shelley. Ave anima 
dulcissima ! The spirit of the winds, the angel that 
walks in the midst of the stones of fire, perfect in the 
day when thy pipes and thy tabrets were prepared 
for thee—hail! Animmortal child, knowing naught 
of the base world; die, and let it pass. Thou shalt 
have infinite love from men, but none to imitate 
thee, Spenser and Shelley, our Dioscuri, that shine 
in Heaven and Hades; their singing, though it had 
no more significance than the skylark’s, would 
enchant. Austere as my office demands that I 
should be, do I seem to rave? Judge how intoxicat- 
ing is this wine which makes even the soberest 
drunken. But I will join with Shelley Keats—the 
Greek romanticist—who is like Ganymede among 
the grave poets, and his near kinsman, Tennyson. 
Learn from the one what is meant by inspiration ; 
from the other, how painting and music may kiss 
together ; and with that exquisite critic of himself 
who, during sixty years, filed and kept chiselling his 
refined gold, be most patient of labour if you would 
at length be perfect. Ay, Robert Browning, writer 
of volumes which I cannot read, less matter with 
more art. And you, Elizabeth Barrett, his wife, 
that did once frame those sonnets beyond Nice, 
not from the Portuguese, had you checked your 
fluent volubility, the world had wanted many a 
gushing song and could well have spared 
them. See the retired and noble figure of 
one whom we might deem it a _ profanation 
to praise—Christina Rossetti; there is the mystic, 
tender, delicate, severe, in her speech a depth great 
as silence, a fire clean as the sun. Shall I so much 
as name in her hearing—and what name should I 
choose ?—the lady—be not afraid, madame, I know 
the courtesies of literature—but, we will say, George 
Eliot, whose hymns are addressed to the wrong 
quarter, whose purple patches are only plush, and 
whose spirit, or innermost core of belief, is—sawdust ? 
Let us forget her choir invisible as soon as we may, 
and delight in the organ symphonies, the heart- 
enthralling flutes, and the vox humana of our Tenny- 


son; and let us boldly say that for lyric poetry, 


splendid, piercing, intimate, springing up from the 
deeps into light and music, there never was any to 
compare with that which now fills our hall: or if the 
dead Elizabethans, the vanished Greeks, had in their 
time notes as appealing and passion-thrilled, they 
had no finer. You brave English spirits, go down, 





not hesitating, to Lethe’s brink; the waters thereof 
will but wash some stains from your clay, but this 
music you will take over into the divine land, there 
to rejoice in its undying loveliness. You have made 
your century immortal. And said I not that I was 
apn admirable judge? Marshal, the prose of the time 
to-morrow.” B. 








THE DRAMA. 





“ JEDBURY, JuUNIOoR.”—“ ON ’CHANGE.” 


i AST week I had something to say about a paper 
4 by the Rev. T. P. Hughes, of New York, on 
“The Stage from a Clergyman’s Standpoint.” It so 
happens that one of the American plays upon which 
the reverend gentleman set the seal of clerical 
approval has been adapted for the English stage 
and produced in London during the present week. 
“T would not imply,” says Mr. Hughes, “ that, even 
‘from a clergyman’s standpoint,’ there is not a vast 
repertoire of admirable plays against which no 
objections can be made. The most critical mind 
could not possibly find fault with Christopher, 
Junior, as performed by Mr. John Drew.” This is 
the play which Mr. Frederic Kerr has imported for 
Terry's Theatre under the title of Jedbury, Junior. 
Mr. Hughes’ description of this farce-comedy exactly 
meets the case, and I feel there is really nothing to 
be added toit. It is entirely “ wholesome”; all the 
love-making is pour le bon molif, there is no profane 
swearing in it; just the play, in short, for a church- 
warden to take his vicar to see. It isan excellent 
accompaniment to a Bath bun and a glass of 
lemonade. It is good for us all, in the theatre 
and elsewhere, to be as little children — now 
and then—and to live upon farinaceous food. I 
recognise this; and yet, I confess, the old Adam in 
me revolts against the view of the theatre as a mere 
adjunct to the nursery. That is what the theatre 
would become if its repertory consisted of such plays 
as Jedbury, Junior. As a work of art, it is quite 
infantile ; its personages are merely artificial creatures 
of the stage; of such things as construction, develop- 
ment, and so forth, its author—a Mrs. Madeleine 
Lucette Ryley—has, evidently, not the faintest idea. 
There is the stern parent, Jedbury, Senior, who wishes 
Jedbury, Junior, to marry an heiress, and, because 
he will not, turns him out of the house with the 
inevitable “From this moment you are no longer 
a son of mine.” Thereis the dutiful son, who accepts 
his dismissal, and sets himself to proving, by the 
discovery of defalcations in his father’s manager's 
accounts, that he is a man, after all. There is the 
“ breezy English girl,” who flirts with the son in a 
tomboyish sort of way (the farinaceous ideal demands 
“no sentimental nonsense between young people”), 
rearranges his white tie for him, sews up the rents 
in his coat, and runs away with a merry laugh at 
the slightest sign of amorous advances. This sort of 
thing proceeds, of course, from the common idea, the 
commonest of all, perhaps—and that is why criticism 
is the voice of one crying in the wilderness—the 
common idea, I say, that art is a sort of fairyland, 
with which direct observation of life has no concern, 
and that the proper way of writing a “story” is to 
rearrange the materials of other stories. But a 
farinaceous play, as I have already admitted, does 
us all good now and then. One likes to see the 
average, clumsy, inarticulate, but scrupulously clean 
and nicely dressed English public schoolboy faith- 
fully reproduced on the stage, just as one likes to 
have him in the house in the holidays, and to take 
two strokes a hole from him at golf. Actors, as a 
rule, do not play this sort of part very plausibly ; 
because there is nothing less histrionic than the 
English public schoolboy. But Mr. Frederick Kerr 
is to the manner born; he has only to be himself, 
and the trick is done. Result: an excellent Jedbury, 
Junior. Excellent, too, is Miss Maude Millet as the 
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female counterpart of this type, the “ breezy English 
girl” or British matron caught young. Heaven forbid 
that I should sneer at this type of young lady ; she is 
the sort of woman we all like—for a sister. And 
she has a great literary pedigree, descending, as 
she does, from Sophia Western, through Miss 
Austen's girls who said “ La!” and giggled, to John 
Leech’s porkpie-hatted maidens, and so down to 
the tennis-playing damsels of Mr. Du Maurier. 
Bless her! say I—she is the farinaceous ideal in 
petticoats. Perhaps the best things, however, in 
Jedbury, Junior, are the humours of two quite 
minor personages. One is a sleek butler (capitally 
played by Mr. Gilbert Farquhar) who acts as inter- 
mediary between a quarrelsome master and mistress, 
contriving that their tart recriminations, always 
conveyed through him, shall be diablement changéecs 
en route. The other is a nervous man, perpetually 
described by his wife to all and sundry as a person 
of the most brilliant intellectual attainments, but 
who, throughout the play, only succeeds in uttering 
one word—* Hurrah!” 

On 'Change, a version of Von Moser’s Ultimo by 
Miss Eweretta Lawrence, which had a great success 
in London some ten years ago mainly through the 
quaint presentation of a peevish, opinionated old 
Scotch professor by Mr. Felix Morris, has been 
revived at the Strand. Many things have happened in 
the interval; among them, a reaction in some critical 
quarters against what, in the jargon of the stage, 
is known as “character acting.” This is a form of 
trickery, no doubt, and is apt to run to the mon- 
strous in caricature. But I cannot help it. I still 
find the Professor Peck of Mr. Morris—he is back 
again in his old part—enormously amusing. Other 
members of the original caste have returned with 
him—Mr. William Farren and Mr. Yorke Stephens 
and Miss Eweretta Lawrence—and play well into 
his hands. Despite its date, there is something 
curiously Barrie-ish in this play, though I daresay 
(1am no judge of that) its Scotticisms are not of 
kailyard authenticity. Anyhow, it strikes me as the 
drollest thing to be seen in the London theatres for 
the moment. A. B. W. 








THE RUSSIAN TRIUMPH IN BULGARIA, 





CONSTANTINOPLE, February 14th. 


T is well to face the real significance of the great 

Jéte at Sofia to-day. It could easily be turned 
into ridicule, ani it pleases the Vienna papers to 
take it lightly. Itis really one of the most serious 
and important political events of this eventful 
winter. It matters little to any Englishman 
whether Prince Boris belongs to the Orthodox or 
the Catholic Church. There are as good and as 
bad Christians in the one as the other, and we 
should have thought better of Prince Ferdinand if 
he had stood by the constitution of Bulgaria and 
had his children baptised into the Orthodox Church 
at first. Aside from the political bearing of 
this ceremony, the parade of the conversion 
of this two-year-old boy to the Orthodox 
Church would be simply ridiculous, but it 
is not for this that the Czar and the Sultan 
have sent distinguished representatives to Sofia 
to-day. It is not for this that Sofia sees 
the grandest display she has ever witnessed, 
and that all Bulgaria is in a state of wild excite- 
ment. What is celebrated there by Czar and Sultan, 
by Prince and people, by Church and State, is the 
triumph of Russia and the defeat of Austrian and 
English influence at Constantinople and in the 
Balkan Peninsula. And so far as we can see, it is 
a complete and final triumph. Those Englishmen 
who are trying to persuade themselves that they 
care nothing for Constantinople, and that it matters 
not to them what becomes of the Austrian Empire 
or the traditional Austrian alliance, may fancy that 
this ostentatious celebration does not concern them 








or the interests of England. But they will wake up 
from this dream some day to realise, when it may 
perhaps be too late, that this is the heaviest blow ever 
dealt by Russia upon the British Empire—a blow 
which would have been averted if Lord Salisbury 
had had the courage to send the fleet to Constanti- 


nople in October to save the Armenians. Russia's 
triumph in Bulgaria is the inevitable result of her 
triumph here. It was impossible for Bulgaria to 
hold out any longer, for the outlook was hopeless. 

The Sultan has entered into this business with as 
much enthusiasm as though Prince Boris had become 
a Moslem and was to be circumcised to-day. He has 
already proposed to the Powers to recognise Prince 
Ferdinand at once. He has promised special favours 
to Macedonia, and he treated M. Stoiloff, when he 
was here, like a Royal Prince. He has not allowed 
the Exarch to leave Constantinople for many years, 
but on Monday he sent him to Sofia with his 
blessing, and sent two distinguished officials to 
assist at the conversion of the Prince. Yet there 
are some who still profess to be sceptical about the 
Russo-Turkish alliance! 

I am heartily sorry for Bulgaria. At the end it 
was not her fault that she threw herself into the 
arms of Russia. She had no choice, and M. Stoiloff 
is to be praised rather than blamed for the way in 
which he brought it about. There is no use in 
haggling over the terms when unconditional sur- 
render is inevitable. It is much wiser to make a 
virtue of necessity, as he has done, though he is not 
unlikely to be a speedy victim himself. If Russia is 
not pressed by political designs here or in Europe 
she will probably profit by past experience and let 
down her yoke gently upon the necks of the Bul- 
garians ; but in time they will feel the full weight 
of it and taste the goad also. The ultimate fate of 
Prince Ferdinand is very doubtful. If he is sub- 
missive, he may hold his place; but most Bulgarians 
think that he will have to go in the end, leaving his 
orthodox son behind to be ruled by a regency under 
Russian control. If we look back over the past 
seventeen years it is easy to see that Russia lost her 
influence in Bulgaria through her own blind and 
stupid mismanagement. It was not Austrian or 
English intrigue which turned the Bulgarians from 
their first love, but the brutal treatment which they 
suffered at the hands of Russian officials, and the 
campaign of corruption, treason, and assassination 
which was carried on against them by the Panslavic 
Committee. When Prince Alexander returned after 
he wes kidnapped by the Russians, there was a 
chance for Bulgaria, but he was ordered out of the 
country by Bismarck and Lord Salisbury “ for the 
peace of Europe.” From that day to this Bulgaria 
has struggled to maintain her independence of 
Russia. She has tried to live on good terms with 
Constantinople and Vienna, and has sought the 
sympathy and aid of England. No Power has 
been willing to risk anything to help her. No one 
would recognise the Prince. England at times has 
helped her in Macedonia, but Austria has made it 
plain that she sought only her own interest in 
Bulgaria. Russia has been her constant opponent 
at Constantinople. 

And, meanwhile, this constant conflict and the 
unsettled condition of the country, with the vagaries 
of the Prince, and the Pansiavists corrupting 
officers and stirring up the Macedonians in the 
Principality, have steadily demoralised the people. 
Even the rule of M. Stambuloff—who was in some 
ways a great man—was of a nature to corrupt and 
brutalise the people at home while he was fighting 
manfully against enemies abroad. He was a tyrant 
in Bulgaria, ruling by force rather than law, and 
setting an example to the young men of gross im- 
morality. His sad end—assassinated in the streets 
of Sofia, with the suspicion of complicity on the 
part of the Prince—still further demoralised the 
nation ; made them feel that anything was better 
than the existing state of things, and opened 
the way for a general rejoicing at a surrender 
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to Russia. There are good men in Bulgaria who 
realise the real extent of this calamity, and some 
who hope that something may yet happen to save 
the nation from Russian supremacy. I hope so too, 
for the sake of Europe as well as of Bulgaria; but I 
do not see from what direction help is to come, 
England has abdicated her position in the East, 
Austria can do nothing, so long, at least, as Germanyis 
seeking an alliance with Russia. France is Russian, 
and Italy, though always sympathetic, is powerless, 
The general feeling of enlightened and honest 
Bulgarians is probably that which was tersely ex- 
pressed by one of them to me: “Boris is converted, 
the country is lost, and the Prince is damned.” 

The arrangement made for the peaceful surrender 
of Zeitun is an indication that Russia has no 
immediate designs upon Turkey, and no wish to 
create new difficuities for the Sultan. If she has 
any matured plans for action this summer, it seems 
probable that they will be developed in China rather 
than here. The arrests made here during the week 
show that the Sultan is again alarmed at the activity 
of the Turkish revolutionary movement, and thinks 
that it has support in high quarters. Ramazan 
begins this evening, and if he gets through it with- 
out any attempt upon his life by these Turkish 
malcontents, he will feel more secure than for 
many months past. 

With Russia as his invincible ally: with France 
and Germany supporting her; with Austria isolated, 
and with Lord Salisbury defending his character; 
with the Armenians crushed and the Turkish rebels 
in prison or exile, what can there be to disturb his 
peace or excite his fears ? 





SEEN THROUGH A HEDGE. 

T was an evening in mid-autumn, in mid-Kent. 

_ The wind was moaning, blowing up for rain— 
“ dolours,” they call thissound here. I had stationed 
myself under a tree, with my back against the trunk. 
Its leaves made a darkness which was lighted only 
by apples, which hung like lanterns in it. Every 
colour was in these lanterns—red, and yellow, and 
green, and white, and silver. I took note of this, and 
took note also of a cow in afield near tome. Ithada 
large, grave face, which broughtarefreshing conviction 
that none of its kind had ever jumped over the moon. 
From it I looked up at the sky through a break in 
the green roof above. <A bird was singing—no, 
whistling—somewhere overhead. I could not see 
it. The rain was now coming down out of shining 
clouds. Three quarters struck from the steeple. I 
did not know what the hour was, having no watch, 
and the clock-tower being out of sight. In the grey 
and stormy sky, now growing cold, the white sun 
hung low. Blindman’s holiday had set in, and all 
the seeing men seemed to have ceased from their 
labours. From the slightly rising ground on which 
I stood amid this quiet world, I noticed far-off 
hills, with here and there a village dotting them; 
but, as it seemed to me, with more of forest than 
of field. The felling of the forests in Kent was a 
sore subject with a Kentishman of my acquaintance, 
who habitually wailed that the days were over and 
gone when the timber in Kent alone, in oak and 
beech and elm, would have made ships enough for all 
England's men and kitchen-rollers enough for all 
England’s women. I had liked forests less since 
hearing his lament, seeing in all woodland potential 
kitchen rollers. It was impossible, however, to 
refuse admiration to the picture now unfolded. The 
forests were black in the cool evening light, and 
contrasted strongly and beautifully with the 
meadows of vivid green, with which they alternated, 
and where sheep, the finest in England, “ fatted”’ on 
grass and clover. 

This on the one side. On the other, no hills nor 
wood, nor coppice, but hop-ground, wheat-fields, rye- 
fields, oat-fields, barley-fields, and acres of rich earth 


—in the exquisite idiom cf this county, “kindly 
land”-——-sown with beans and peas, to be sent to 
London, along with the apples and pears and plums, 
the cherries and filberts, of orchard upon orchard. 

Not seeing half of all of it, I saw enough to make 
me feel the wealth of it. There was no sound at all 
in this solitude, and the thought came to one of 
the short quiet life of the flower and long quiet life 
of the tree. Brooding on that thought I walked 
along a hedge, not knowing what was behind it and 
not much caring. It was a wall of thorns, one part 
madeof rich, gleaming holiy,and the otherof dull,dark 
blackthorn, with here and there the tinted bramble 
of the blackberry. There was something almost of 
winter in the chill air, though some of the black- 
berries were still green berries, nay, white blossom, 
and much of the blossom of the honeysuckle that 
grew through the hedges was still shut and scentless. 
I stooped to pick a thistle with charming head, like 
that of a lady going to court. My mood changed as 
I rose again. I began to divine what was behind the 
hedge. The dull grunting of a pig sounded, anda 
man said, as it seemed, to another, 

* You're no friend o’ mine!” 

Was there a road behind the hedge ? 

No. I had peered through it. 

There was a garden on the other side; in it, an 
apple-tree, heavy with red apples, a bed of scarlet 
runners, and a bed of red cabbages. There were 
probably other things in this garden—green things 
—but I noticed only those red things. The man was 
speaking fo @ woman. Something in her face and 
the man’s made me glad to be the woman on the 
hither side of the hedge. All was not, then, peace on 
earth, even here. A sadness passed into my heart, 
and I walked on quickly, only pausing thrice—once 
to look at some stained and shrunken hurdles that 
were among the thorns where these were thin, and 
once to look at some hurdles stuffed with furze, and 
once to look at two cats which stood in a field, 
facing one another, grimacing at and insulting one 
another, making a capital illustration of the word 
“affronting.” When they had in this way infuriated 
one the other for some time, they rushed together, as 
I had expected they would, and fought like heroes. 
Armies used to begin hostilities thus, in the days 
when men fought like cats, and Hiads came into 
existence. 

I went on in deep thought. This strife of man 
and brute jarred, and it was pleasant to put distance 
between oneself and it. The hour struck. It was 
only six, but that was later here than elsewhere. 
All the air seemed set aclang by those fourteen 
strokes from the steeple. A bird that had gone to 
nest woke up and shrilled a question as to what the 
unseemly noise meant. An ox was roused from its 
quiet, and switched its tail with plain protestation. 
1 quickened my pace yet more, and sped home. 
Why did that man say to that woman— 

“ You're no friend o’ mine?” 

Within sheltering gates, I looked up again at the 
sky. The stars had come out, but they looked small 
and wet, like hailstones. The sight of them did not 
cheer. In passing along the garden I noticed that 
even the roses had got wet through. The little bit 
of world about me seemed to be in deep sadness, 
and a hideous tragedy seemed pending, though all 
that I knew of dreadful close at hand was that a 
man had said to a woman— 

“ You're no friend o’ mine.” 


Esa D'ESTERRE-KEELING, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





PROFESSOR GROSVENOR’S “ CONSTANTINOPLE.” 


Dear Srr,—I have read with great interest the review 
of my book, “Constantinople” (London: Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co.), contained in your issue of January 18th, and 
am gratified that your reviewer is able to express himself con- 





cerning it in, for the most part, very complimentary terms, My 
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accuracy your reviewer challenges in reference to two points— 
the climate, and the character of the present Sultan. 

As to the climate, a personal experience of seventeen years in 
Constantinople, and of other years in various quarters of the 
globe, makes me still believe that “ Few localities possess a 
¢limare more capricious and unkind.” I know of none equally 
so. Constantinop'e has a climate distinctively its own, depen- 
dent upon its peculiar situation along the tunnel-like Bosphorus, 
and often differing from that of places only a hundred or fifty 
miles away. It is visited both by winds from Russia and by 
the sirocco, 

As to the character of the present Sultan, my article 
(Chapter IV.), “ His Imperial Majesty the Present Sultan,” if 
read carefully, sentence by sentence, will, I think, command the 
assent of those best acquainted with him. The value of my 
book is not based primarily on the fact that it is the result of 
fifteen years of assiduous labour on the part of one person, but 
that thronghout I have weighed the evidence and opinions of 
others. Thus in that chapter I was not content to trust my 
own judgment in a book which I endeavoured to render 
authoritative. I sifted the mass of evidence available, and 
wrote the article with utmost eare. Their lamented death 
prevented my submitting it to Sir Henry Austin Layard and 
Sir William Arthur White, with whose friendship I had been 
honoured while they were British Ambassadors to the Porte. 
I believe, however, that it would have received their full ap- 
proval. But I did submit it to three American Ministers to the 
Porte—the Hon. Solomon Hirsch, the Hon. Osear S. Straus, 
and General Lew Wallace, all of whom had known the Sultan 
intimately; to the Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, former Mayor of 
New York, who, during a prolonged sojourn in Constantinople, 
had had such opportunities of meeting his Majesty as perhaps 
no other non-resident foreigner has enjoyed; and to a highly- 
educated, well-informed Armenian gentleman, not a Protestant, 
unconnected with the Government, and, at the same time, a 
man devotedly attached to his own nationality. My chapter 
received throughout the unqualified endorsement of those five 
gentlemen. 

In the delirium of the present excitement over the deplorable 
atrocities in Armenia, it is difficult to judge calmly and fairly 
and to apportion the blame. But, when the smoke has cleared 
away, and the real responsibility for these crimes is fixed, I 
believe that even your able reviewer will not characterise my 
“character reading” of the present Sultan as “ lamentably 
wrong.’ —With great respect, I am very truly yours, 

EpWIN A. GROSVENOR, 

Amherst College, Amherst, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 

January 3lst, 1896. 


THE “CONSCIENCE” CLAUSE. 

Srr,—If the “Conscience” Clause is worthless in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, it is the fault of those whom it is 
designed to protect. There is no article of the Code upon the 
infringement of which the Education Department is more severe 
than Article Four, Nor is it one which is easy to infringe. 
Indeed, this can only be done in one of two ways: either by 
departing from the Time Table—always a risky thing—or by 
pe wren. attendance during the period of religious instruction ; 
against which any parent, who can either write a letter himself 
or get one written for him, has an instantaneous remedy. 

Ninety-nine cases out of a hundred is a large proportion. 
The late Bishop Cotton of Caleutta, when he heard a sweeping 
statement of this kind, used to say—‘ Name six!” I think it 
would puzzle even an experienced official of the Education De- 
partment to name off-hand six cases of the infringement of 
Article Four in the last twenty years which have come before the 
Department and have borne sifting by it. 

I heard, however, only to-day, of a rather diverting instance. 
The vicar of a country parish found that some Jewish children 
were being taught the catechism in the National school. He at 
once put a stop to it. Then the parents complained that they 
didn’t see why their children should not be taught the same as 
the rest; and the vicar had to argue that, not having been 
baptised, they were hardly qualified to say—‘* What did your 
godfathers and godmothers then for you ? ”—Yonrs faithfully, 

A. J. BUTLER, 


A PROTEST FROM CAPE COLONY. 


Srr,—I enclose a poem by a young Afrikander friend, in 
memory of the Burghers who fell at Doornkop in opposing Dr. 
Jameson's raid. I observe that THe Speaker has hitherto op- 
posed both “ chartered ” licence and Jingoism in South Africa, 
while, on the other hand, some of the English papers have written 
about this filibustering raid of Dr. Jameson’s in the same 
bitter and partisan spirit that has been so marked in Mr. 
Khodes’ organs in South Africa. Many a time I blushed for 
my nationality at Cape Town during the fortnight which fol- 
lowed Christmas Day. And the talk still continues in the same 
strain. No considerations of right or wrong seem to trouble 


the bloodthirsty savage underneath; and the comment of an 
Afrikander friend seems justified:—‘* When the Cape refused 
to have England’s convicted criminals, she avenged herself by 
sending out her unconvicted ones.”—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 


Cape Colony, January 27th. AN ENGLISHWOMAN, 





Dvutce Et Decorum Est pro Patria Mort, 

Hear the old words, “ A sweet and noble thing 
For our dear Fatherland it is to die”; 

Old Rome's proud strength grew in remembering 
No son of hers held any prize so high. 

And onward goes her good word echoing 
Through every land and every centary. 


Kindred the thought that did these Burghers bring, 
In arms against a sudden treachery. 
Death lost for them bis boasted bitter sting 
Who saved their country from calamity. 
To such a death must the least sorrow cling. 
‘Tis our poor part to view it enviously. 
AFRIKANDER, 


*,* We regret that the discovery of the “famous letter of 
Henry VIII. to Thomas Cromwell!” was last week inadver- 
tently attributed, in a letter from a correspondent, to “ Dr. 
Gardiner,” instead of to Mr. James Gairdner, M.A. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Mr. GLADSTONE’S “ BUTLER.” 


R. GLADSTONE'’S new edition of “Butler” 
\ (Oxford: Clarendon Press) is a book it well 
became the University of Oxford to publish, for by 
so doing it did honour to two of its most illustrious 
sons, and it no less became-him who edited it thus to 
honour the Churchman who did so much for the 
formation of his mind. We may also congratulate 
ourselves upon the unabated energy and marvellous 
vitality which enables our most venerable and ‘dis- 
tinguished statesman to use his retirement to add 
new literary to the heavy civil and political obliga- 
tions we oweto him. The interests of Mr. Gladstone 
in his age are eminently characteristic of the man 
and show the intrinsic quality of his manhood. He 
has never been a mere politician ; the statesman has 
always been the scholar and the thinker, never 
interested in the politics which were the mere 
questions of the hour, but ever concerned to see 
what is transient under the light of what is per- 
manent. In his early years he was absorbed in those 
fundamental questions which touched the relations 
of Church and State, and he dealt with them 
according to primary principles ; not as mere matters 
of statecraft or occasional policy, but according to 
the idea and function of the Church on the one hand, 
and those of the State on the other. In his later 
and maturer manhood classical studies absorbed 
him, and we had those delightful excursions into the 
world of Homer and the Homeric poems, which were 
all the more instructive that they were in character 
so entirely distinct from the performances of the 
mere scholar. If he had not what the youngest 
scholars thought the only, because the newest, 
scientific methods of inquiry into the date, the com- 
position, the authorship, and the mythology of the 
Homeric poems, he yet showed an_ unrivalled 
mastery of the text, and a familiarity with the 
world it described and illustrated which was all his 
own. And now in his later days he returns—though 
one may say from another and maturer and 
higher point of view—to his earlier interests. It 
is less the political form and ideal of religion, 
and more the metaphysical and ethical con- 
tents and truth of it, that here interest him. In 
calling us to go back to Butler he is carrying 
out on English soil what some years ago was 
attempted on German when the younger thinkers 
bade us return to Kant. And Butlerisas character- 
istically English as Kantis German. Their problems 
are, in a sense, the same; but the Englishman has 
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of the German; and the German has not the 
intensely and directly practical speech and purpose of 
the Englishman. There is nothing, indeed,in Butler 
that corresponds to the two “Critiques of Pure 
Reason.” If there had been, many of the questions 
he discussed would have been either superseded, or 
differently stated and developed. But just as little is 
there nothing in the German to correspond to that 
vindication of religion which is better given in 
the Sermons than in the Analogy by the dispas- 
sionate statements and cogent enforcement of 
its cardinal ethical principles and duties. To 
Kant, indeed, religion was only a form of ethical 
philosophy —the apprehension of our duty as 
divine command; but to Butler ethics are of 
the very essence of religion, and never fully 
realised without it or apart from it. The 
ethical system of Butler in its relation to 
religion seems to us, therefore, of a higher and more 
permanent significance than that of Kant; and we 
are exceedingly pleased to find that this edition does 
him the justice of sending out the Analogy and the 
Sermons together, edited and annotated with equal 
eare. The Analogy, because of its apologetical and 
polemical force, has overshadowed the Sermons; but 
we take the liberty of saying that in this case the 
common judgment has been at fault. The Analogy 
has the defects of an occasional treatise; the 
Sermons have the excellence of being, both as 
regards form and matter, permanently valid and 
valuable. 


Without the principles which the current philo- 
sophy supplied, and which were accepted both by 
the Deists and the Apologists as their common 
argumentative groundwork, the Anslogy would be 
without cogency; but these same principles, in 
great part owing to Butler's own efficiency in 
argument, have long since ceased to be common. 
The very idea of “natural religion,” which he here so 
cogently unfolds and maintains, is no longer the idea 
which the modern philosophy of religion would accept, 
and still less would, in Butler's form, attempt to 
vindicate or defend. But as a discipline in dialectics 
and an instrument in education, the Analogy has 
still its place; in severity of thought and condensed 
weight of argumentation, it stands in English litera- 
ture almost unmatched. And it was fit that, by 
means of an edition such as this, Oxford should once 
more claim consideration for the weightiest—if not 
the most subtle and brilliant—English thinker of the 
eighteenth century. In brilliance, he cannot be com- 
pared to Berkeley ; in subtlety, he cannot be named 
alongside Hume; but in the combined intellectual 
strength and moral weight which we may denote by 
the common name of massiveness he stands entirely 
alone. 


As to the merits of this edition much might be 
said. It is a book that can be used with pleasure— 
paper, print, and type have made that at least 
possible. Of the editor’s work, we may say that his 
division into sections with headlines will prove most 
helpful and useful to the student. It gives to the 
old familiar text a rather unusual aspect; but, 
putting ourselves in the place of a novice, we feel 
how his path is simplified, and lucidity is given to 
the argument where it was obscure. There is one 
thing that we could have wished to see changed. 
The letters to Clarke, with his reply, published in 
the second volume, pp. 425-428, ought to have been 
transferred to the first volume, and made the sequel 
to the correspondence given there (pp. 413-435). The 
correspondence, as published in the first volume, 
began when Butler was a student in the famous 
Dissenting academy of Samuel Jones at Tewkesbury ; 
it ended as he was on the point of entering Oriel 
College, Oxford. It shows the questions that exercised 
not only Butler, but the circle in which he moved, and 
indicates how far his mind was already open and 
disciplined when he entered the University. In one 
réspect Butler was formed before he became an 
Oxonian. These early letters have all the qualities 





of his later work: the same caution and delibera- 
tion, yet incisive strength, the genius—not so much 
speculative as argumentative—which distinguishes 
his later writings. But the letter which appears in 
the appendix of the second volume is an interesting 
note of his mental development after he had been 
four years in residence. It does more: it indicates 
the transition from the more purely metaphysical to 
metaphysicalo-ethical interests. It had evidently 
been suggested by his studies of Leibnitz, and 
occasioned by the appearance of Anthony Collins's 
“ Liberty and Necessity’; and it is further interest- 
ing as showing how the problem framed itself to 
him that Jonathan Edwards later so elaborately 
discussed in his “ Treatise on the Will.” 


As to the notes, Mr. Gladstone has observed a 
wise parsimony. We could have wished them to be 
fuller, especially on the historical side. We think 
there are evidences in both the Analogy and Ser- 
mons that Butler read much, but did not read many 
books. He was thoroughly steeped in the thought 
of his time. To the man who knows its literature 
his pages are alive with allusions. But it is more 
contemporary literature and thought that occupy 
him than what may be termed the classical litera- 
ture of the philosophers of history. There is hardly 
a suggestion of a constructive kind to be found 
either in the Deistic or the Apologetic literature 
of his own or of the immediately preceding period 
that is not taken up by him and worked into his 
scheme. But while it is this that makes, as it were, the 
warp and the woof of its thought, the weaving of the 
two into the web of argument and illustration is 
due to his own strong personality. It is this that 
makes the historical notes at once so difficult and 
so necessary. He appropriates phrases, almost sen- 
tences, without acknowledging his authority or 
giving any clue to whence they were derived. His 
contemporaries knew his sources and did not need 
references, but we walk rather in darkness when 
the references are withheld. It is full of interest to 
see how he takes Matthew Tindal’s Revealed Religion 
as a re-publication of Natural Religion, and turns his 
argument right round about, accepting his theory 
of distinction and relation in order to the vindication 
rather than the supersession of Revealed by Natural 
Religion. It is also interesting to see how he takes 
John Foster—the Foster of Pope's couplet : 


“Let honest Foster, if he will, excel 
Ten metropolitans in preaching well ”— 


as to the difficulty of reconciling the universal 
destiny of Religion with its local and particular 
diffusion, and incorporates it with his own com- 
plex and finely articulated structure. We are not 
inclined to lay so much stress on his obligations to 
Berkeley, for he did not—as Berkeley did—deal 
with his problem as metaphysical, but as ethical. 
In a word, Berkeley's problem was as to the source 
and process of knowledge; but Butler’s problem, of 
conduct as effected by faith. He found religion in 
man, but he also found that to its development and 
completion religion from above man was necessary. 
And though the Analogy rested on the great con- 
ception as to the correspondence between the two 
worlds—the transcendental and the empirical—he 
rather assumed the correspondence than attempted 
any discussion as to how they were related in the 
process and laws of knowledge. 


From this point of view we feel that the proper 
practice as regards notes is rather difficult of de- 
finition and observance; but, on the whole, we 
think that Mr. Gladstone has exercised a wise 
economy. It would have been so possible to make 
the notes, while elucidating the book, obscure the 
argument, that we feel he has done well to hold 
his hand rather than to allow it a freer and a larger 
range. 


Occasionally we find slips in the notes—as on 
page xxxvii. of the Introduction, where he takes 
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what manifestly applies to Bishop Halifax's own 
statement as applying to the Analogy itself. Nor 
do we think it quite correct to speak after Mr. 
Leslie Stephen of Descartes’s position, so far as it 
affected English thought, as being theological. We 
should have said that it was mainly psychological. 
His theory of doubt, and the ultimate positive 
principle to which it led him—the famous Cogilo 
ergo sum—was psychological, or, more strictly, meta- 
physical; yet, iuasmuch as it involved the question 
as to what method and according to what powers 
man came by his knowledge, it determined the 
problem of Locke, and through him the whole course 
of philosophical development in England. Locke, 
indeed, in his polemic against innate ideas, had 
not Descartes but Lord Herbert of Cherbury in 
view. Still it was Descartes’s problem, though not 
his terms, that made philosophy take its special 
English complexion. 

However, we wish again to say that the book 
is one to be received with gratitude. The occupa- 
tions of a retired statesman, when they take a form 
like this, are as real a service to his country as any 
that in the midday of his strength he rendered. 
He stands 4 he ina goodly succession. The contribu- 
tions of English statesmen to Englis sh literature have 
been of a kind that ought to make the nation self- 
respectful, if not proud. 

If we cannot name Bacon as a statesman, we 
cannot forget that he is the most eminent Kagtlish 
philosopher of his day—one cannot say, as some have 
said, of all time. Ciarendon has or us a history 
that will live as long as the English tongue. Boling- 
broke was a master of style, if he was but a poor 
Deist in thought, and no great thinker in political 
philosophy; but Burke must not be forgotten; 





while nearer our own day stand statesmen who 
were scholars, and minded the affairs of the State 
all the better that they did not neglect their studies. 
But when the long roil of his story comes to be 
written and reckoned up, it will certainly be found 
that the pre-eminent statesman of the second half of 
the nineteenth century will be assigned no mean 
place amid its scholars and men of letters. We may 
well feel it an honour to have marched humbly in 
the ranks of a party which the editor of this Butler, 
through so many years, made by his great and his 
illustrious leadership. b. 
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A PERSUASIVE ESSAYIST. 
' IMPRESSIONS AND MEMORIES. "By James Ashcroft Noble. 
London : Dent & Co. 


\ R. NOBLE gives us the somewhat rare combina- 
Bi tion of common sense and personal charm : com- 







munia dicit proprie, to take one from the many inter- 
} pretations of that Horatian phrase which seduced 
Boswell into writing a note of portentous length and 
tediousness. Mr. Noble, in his directly critical passagez, 
says what most rational men think, but says it with 
a tone and accent of his own which are individual, 
yet nowise fantastic or forced. He practises his own 
principle, that criticism should be neither scientific- 
ally dogmatic nor arbitrarily wayward, but a per- 
sonal impression set forth persuasively, a faithful 
statement of the critic’s feith, rather cunningly 
insinuated into other minds and made pleasurabie 
to them, than stiffened with logical proof or dis- 
sipated in a whirl of fancies. Certainly Mr. Noble 
is a cordial companion, saying choice things in a 
pleasant voice, and leaving his reader unable to say 
more in disagreement than: “I should hardly say 
quite that, but very likely it is so.” His prevailing 
mood is one of affection towards certain books and 
writers and scenes: an essay with him, as with all 




















some grace or joy bestowed through art or nature ; 
he writes with a gentle seriousness very winning, 
not with the odious fippancy which masquerades as 
ease. It is courteous, delicate writing, such as we 
do not too often read just now, when able writers 
try to take us by storm ‘with audacities. 
There is nothing violent, ncthing even very 
forcible, in these papers. Mr. Noble begins with 
two large themes, the “ Justification of Impressions” 
and the “Music of Prose”: one could write thick 
treatises upon both. But Mr. Noble prefers not to 
wrestle with his themes, rather to piay and dally 
with them pleasantly: and nothing is lost by 
his treatment. To state his thought clearly and 
prettily, to illustrate it aptly, to strengthen it with 
attractive reasoning, that is enough. It is a happy 
mean between your desperate argument and your 
dishevelled fancy: it is not great work, but great 
work has been oe in that spirit, which might be 
called the Addisonian. Other of Mr. Noble’s pieces 
are memories and portraits of sundry elect places, 
dear for their beauty or their associations: these 
contain the most finished writing, and are full of 
felicities, absorbed from wood or sea, and humanised 
by the mention of great names, or by generous 
tribute to the lesser. Then there are more purely 
critical papers upon Oliver Wendell Holmes, Miss 
Roesetti, Miss Annie Keary: this last, very welcome 
for its sympathetic note, its pleasure in dwelling 
upon a name and fame not generally admitted toa 
good place in literary ranks. Here, 2s in the other 
essays, Mr. Noble loves to rest his choice of subject 
upon the charm, the appeal, of its personality: an 
appeal which has power with him, as he shows in his 
pages upon the “ Charm of Autobiograpliy,” upon the 
qualities of Mr. du Maurier, or upon the “ Hypocrite 
of Fiction.” The essay upon “Some Skylark Poems,” 
excellent in what it says, hardly says enough. If 
Mr. Noble quotes the prose of Holmes, he might, 
with advantage, have quoted that perfect passage 
of Goldsmith, which teils in prose lovelier than 
Tennyson's verse, also unquoted, how “ drowned in 
yonder living blue, the lark becomes a_ sightless 
song.” And there are Cowley’s four lines, which 
sum up the whole of Wordsworth’s familiar poem :— 
“The wise example cf the heavenly lark, 
Thy fellow-poet, Cowley, mark : 
“a hove the clouds let thy prond music sound ; 
‘hy humble nest build on the ground.’ 





Bat the lark, that “natural, though no native, 
Persian,” as Boyle so prettily has it, has been sung 
innumerably. Of all Mr. Nobie’s statements, the 
least persuasive to us is the assertion that “ Words- 
worth’s joy was wont to be of a very quiet kind,” 
nothing jovial, riotous, turbulent, passionate. Surely 
we know otherwise: the austere man with the “con- 
vulsive inclination to laughter about the: mouth,” 
noted by Hazlitt, was a man of vehemently passionate 
temperament, whom poetry and natural contem- 
plation shook and thrilled to the danger of his 
bodily health; he was anything but the sober and 
solemn schoolmaster sort of prig, pompously and 
pedantically conventional, that he has been painted. 
For sheer passion, physical and spiritual, his little 
finger beat all Byron’s body; without his mastering 
genius, he might bave been a wild-living dalesman, 
a Cumbrian Burns. To read Wordsworth’s prose 
exposition of “Tam o’ Shanter”’ for the first time 
is to understand what manner of man he was and 
also had it in himself to be. 

About all the essays there is a poetical sugges- 
tiveness, reminding us, had we forgotten it, that 
Mr. Noble is a poet; but it never takes the perilous 
form of “ word-painting,’ of “prose poetry,” and 
other fearsome things. Rather, it steeps the little 
book in a mild and mellow glow, softening the 
austerity of bard criticism. The mysteriousness of 
things is dwelt upon, the nature of the eternal 
moods, as another poet puts it: here is none of your 
brutally omniscient agnostics, nor of your moon- 
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singular fascination, not to be overlooked by wor- 
shippers at quiet shrines and lovers of a peaceful art. 


WATERLOO AND CHITRAL, 


Waterioo. A Narrative and a Criticism. By FL. S 
Horsburgh, B.A., Queen's College, Oxon. London : Methuen 
& Co. 

THE Rewier or CHITRAL. By Captain G. I. Young- 
husband and Captain Frank E, Younghusband, C.1.K. 
London: Maemillan & Co. 


THE saying of Thomas Clayton, that “every er 
man should know at least one campaign by heart,’ 
full of real wisdom; but the duty of wriling oak 
a@ campaign is not deducible therefrom, and if 
Mr. Horsburgh felt impelled towards authorship, 
“ Waterloo” was not a happy selection. There is, in 
fact, nothing new to be said, unless unexpected 
sources of information remain to be revealed. In 
the excellent work of Mr. Ropes, which we reviewed 
more than two and a half years ago, ail the best 
criticism is analysed, and the operations are illus- 
trated by a complete series of valuable maps. This 
work is by no means couched in a “severe and 
technical style,” as Mr. Horsburgh intimates, nor is 
its “length” such as to deter the most half-hearted 
student of the campaign. 

Military criticism to be profitable must deal with 
the facts as they appeared at the moment to the 
directing heads of a campaign. If pressed beyond 
this point, it degenerates into mere futile specula- 
tion. Of the morning of Waterloo Mr. Horsburgh 
writes :— 

“The astonishment of the French when they found that the 
English had not ouly taken position, but were prepared to defend 
it, has been noted. Shoald not this very fact, that the English 
were standing, h: ave suggest ted considerations ti » Napoleon’ $3 mind 
as to the causes which had induced W ellington’s determination ? 

. The very fact that battle was accepted should of itself 
have ‘suffic ed to fore *ibly suggest the truth about the Prussian 
movements, even if this were the first indication that his previous 
surmises were incorrect. 

Criticism of this class is worse than useless, 
Napoleon believed that he had effectually secured the 
detention of the Prussians by fastening Grouchy with 
30,000 men upon them, even should Bliicher’s move- 
ment be direct on Wavre, which did not then appear 
to be the case. He could not know that Wellington 
had deprived himself of the services of 18,000 men, 
and he must have expected to be confronted by the 
whole Anglo-Dutch-Belgian army of fully 85,000 
men. Wellington, on the other hand, could count 
with certainty upon a large detachment of French 
forces to follow up and hold the Prussians, and need 
not expect to be attacked by more than 80,000 men. 
He was a past-master in the art of fighting a de- 
fensive battle, and he held a strong position. It is 
idle to assert that his firm attitude on the morning 
of Waterloo ought to have revealed the truth to his 
great antagonist. Similarly, the deliberation shown 
by Napoleon on the morning of the 18th of June, dis- 
advantageous as it proved, is not a matter for con- 
demnation under the circumstances. If the flank 
attack of the Prussians was not regarded as imminent, 
deliberation in proceeding to engage a large army, 
occupying a good position and commanded by a 
great general, was evidently justified. 

While Mr. Horsburgh blames Napoleon for not 
drawing unwarranted deductions, he acquits Grouchy, 
who failed to recognise a highly probable contin- 
gency. 

“Grouchy had no information that Wellington had taken 
position at Waterloo—he supposed him to be in retreat before 
Napoleon. Having no knowledge that a battle was about to take 
place, he could have no knowledge that the Prussians were 
marching to take part in it.” 

As soon as it was clear that Bliicher with the mass 
of his forces was moving on Wavre, the possibility 
of a battle in front of the Forest of Soignies—a 
battle in which the Prussians would seek to co- 
operate—ought certainly to have suggested itself, 





The underlying idea that it was almost an act of 
presumption on Wellington's part to offer battle at 
Waterloo, is not justified by the general condition of 
the campaign. The Allies disposed of nearly double 
the forces of Napoleon, and though there were many 
elements of weakness in the Anglo-Dutch army, the 
i'rench troops, hastily brought together, suffered, as 
Sir Evelyn Wood has lately pointed out, under 
grave disadvantages. The adequate appreciation of 
these facts would have modified some of Mr, 
Horsburgh’s many theories. 

Nothing could be better than the account of the 
signaily successful operations in Chitral given by 
the brothers Younghusband. The book is exactly 
the right length; the nurrative is well arranged, 
and the military features are duly accented without 
a trace of pedantry. None of the many small wars 
carried out on the vexed frontier of India has aroused 
so much public interest as the relief of Chitral, and 
certainly none has been so well executed. As the 
authors justly say—“* It was, in fact, the game of 
war played on sound principles and with a fine all- 
round combination which commanded success.” In 
one month from the order for mobilisation “the 
main ovject of the campaign was attained.” This 
result, secured in the most difficult country in the 
world, was due to a combination of achievements 
of which we have a right to be proud. There was 
no hesitation and no blundering. The Government 
of India acted promptly, and in permitting Colonel 
Kelly’s small native force to move from Gilghit, so 
as to descend upon Chitral from the north, it 
showed a willingness to accept risk in view of a real 
emergency, and deserved the success thus obtained. 
On the other hand, this march showed the best 
qualities of British officers in leading native troops 
under the greatest difficulties. The authors’ account 
of the crossing of the Shandur Pass is a notable 
record of pluck and endurance. “ Sikbs from the 
plains of the Punjab, brought up for generations in 
one of the hottest climates of the world,” were 
called upon to struggle uuder heavy loads through 
soft snow, and to spend a night in the open at 
12,000 feet elevation. Levies from Hunza and Nagar 
volunteered for this service of difficulty and danger, 
and “the most enthusiastic spirit was shown by all.” 
Two fights occurred between the Shandur Pass and 
Chitral, in mountain gorges where repulse implied 
disaster; but the Sikhs and their irregular allies 
carried all before them, and in twenty-seven days 
from the date of starting the force reached its 
destination. Meanwhile, Sir R. Low, with 14,000 
men, was moving northward from Nowshera. The 
distance to be traversed was only 200 miles, but the 
difficulties of the route were great, and both at the 
Malakand Pass and on the Punjkora, the tribesmen 
offered a determined resistance. Of the latter action, 
Captain G. Younghusband, who was present, writes— 

“ Standard-bearers, with reckless gallantry, could be seen 
rushing to certain destruction, falling perhaps within ten yards 
of the invincible line of the Guides. Nay, sometimes men, 
devoid of all fear, and having used up the whole of their 
ammunition, rushed forward with large rocks and hurled these 
at the soldiers, courting instant death.” 

Though more than decimated in the fighting of 
the 15th April, the tribesmen nevertheless planned 
a night attack, and the situation was somewhat 
critical. Only the Guides, with two companies of 
Sikhs, and a Maxim gun, lay on the right bank of 
the swollen river, and 2,000 picked swordsmen “ lay 
concealed in the standing corn just outside the 
piquets, merely awaiting the signal for assault.” A 
“happy contrivance of civilisation,” technically 
known as a star shell, sufficed, however, to awe the 
superstitious mountaineers, and the attack was not 
delivered. 

The story of the defence of Chitral fort is well 
retold. Here, as at Rorke’s Drift, young British 
officers showed themselves perfectly at home under 
difficult and trying circumstances. Nothing seems 
to have been forgotten; technical knowledge and 
sound military judgment were alike forthcoming, 
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and perbaps, best of all, the confidence of the little 
garrison was maintained to the last. 

“Captain Towshend and his officers, in fact, made a point, 
whatever they might feel inwardly, of always appearing cheery 
and in good heart before their men, and upon this depended in 
no small degree the suecess of the defence. . . . The Kasmir 
troops (who comprised more than two-thirds of the effective 
garrison) were young and untried; they were now placed in a 
position which required all the finest qualities of a soldier, and 
it was for them especially that it was necessary that the British 
officers should be able to inspire confidence and hope.” 

The young authors naturally favour the occupa- 
tion of Chitral, but their reasoning is curiously 
defective. “The history of Chitral,” they state, 
“ had demonstrated that the State had not for the 
last twenty years been able to stand alone. ... To 
abandon Chitral to the possibility of a foreign occupa- 
tion would involve a risk which ought not to be 
run,” etc. But at the outset of the book they thus 
speak of the rulership of the Nizam-ul-Mulk: “ The 
result, both to ourselves and to the Chitralis, was 
certainly satisfactory.” It cannot have been im- 
possible to find another and a better ruler than the 
Nizam-ul-Mulk; and as regards a “ foreign oceupa- 
tion,” the authors strangely forget that the frontier 
line to the north of Chitral has been formally de- 
limitated by an Anglo-Russian Commission, and that 
to enter Chitral with troops would be an act of war. 
Again, it is idle to speak of the ill-effects of “the 
appearance of inconsistency and of not knowing our 
own mind,” considering that the Government of 
India proclaimed that they “have no intention of 
permanently occupying any territory through which 
Umra Khan's misconduct may now force them to 
pass, or of interfering with the independence of the 
tribes.” In face of this deliberate declaration of 
policy, it is evidently the course permitted by Lord 
Salisbury which is open to the charge of “ in- 
consistency and of not knowing our own mind.” 


‘ _ 


ART AND THE WORLD. 
CONSIDERATIONS ON ParntiInG. By Jolin La Farge. London: 
Maemillan & Co. 

Tus volume contains six lectures delivered in 1893 
by Professor John La Farge, the well-known designer 
and writer on art. They deal mainly with the 
philosophy of artistic culture, and were delivered to 
the students in the New York Metropolitan Museum. 
The matter of the lectures is excellent. The lecturer 
has a genuine mastery of his subject. He knows 
every inch of the long road that the artist bas to 
travel, and what lies on each side of it, and he 
makes the reader feel that the wisdom that he offers 
is insignificant in amount compared with that which 
he keeps in reserve. All the more is one filled with 
regret at the curious infelicities of his written style, 
which is often bizarre, occasionally turgid, and now 
and then actually obscure. It is, however, only fair 
to add, that there are many passages, of a more or 
less conversational character, which suggest that, in 
the spoken lecture the deficiencies to which we have 
alluded, if they did not cease altogether, at any rate 
ceased to fatigue and to distract. “I have come 
into addressing you,” Mr. La Farge says to his pupils, 
“through having been chosen by the Museum to 
help by organised study in securing an extension 
and a more certain result of the advantages offered 
to everyone in its collections”; and throughout he 
speaks with continual implied reference to the objects 
gathered within its walls. 

The lecturer covers an immense field. He treats 
of the lessons to be learned in a great gallery of 
painting; of the pictures as the expression of the 
artists’ views of the world; of the memories, in- 
herited, acquired, developed, by which he has been 
helped ; of the great men who used all their means 
and the small men who only used a part—imitators 
who applied the “current formulas” of their 
day without conviction, without any attempt to 


co-ordination of the memories of sight in a personal 
equation.” The stress which the lecturer lays on 
personality is refreshing, in an age when technique 
is the principal subject of eulogy. The great artiste, 
he says, are “men whom you learn to know; and 
there is little else that counts.” Not, however, that 
he slights “the humble workman who knows his 
trade and likes it,” whom he finds in all the greatest 
painters; and he adds this curiously worded, but 
perfectly sound warning: “Art is not a lawless 
game; even want of power in the artist puts up 
unwillingly with incorrection, unless he be deceived 
by vanity. In his work the real man forgets 
himself and any small pride—clearly or obscurely 
feeling that to try to find originality is a sure way 
of losing one’s path.” It is impossible to follow 
Mr. La Farge as he ranges over personality and 
choice, suggestion and intention, misapprehensions 
of meaning, illusion and sincerity. But the per- 
sonality of the lecturer, that which differentiates 
his teaching from the ordinary teaching of formule 
that do duty for principles, keeps the discussion on 
a loftier plane and in a serener atmosphere ; and this, 
the defective expression notwithstanding, is to the 
reader a continual refreshment. Take, for instance, 
his protest against the supposition that there is only 
one proper method of carrying out a work of art. 
Would such an announcement, he says, not bring a 
smile to the faces of the Egyptian mummies in the 
Museum, who may have known the sculptors of the 
Sheik El Beled and the sweet face of the lady Nefat, 
or the terrible Chafra? The methods of to-day 
were unknown when these men lived, yet who of 
to-day can hope to go any further? This frank 
recognition of the greatness of the Memphite school 
—extinct before the received date of the Deluge—is 
particularly noteworthy in one who accepts as % 
canon of his art that there is, in truth, no such 
thing as Realism. 

Mr. La Farge has many suggestive things to say 
of the fathers of Art, such as Raphael, Michael 
Angelo, Rembrandt ; of Rubens, of Cuyp, of David, 
of Fortuny, of Ingre2, of Fromentin, and, of course, 
of the school of Barbizon. Nor is his least interest- 
ing criticism that devoted to Millet, whom he com- 
pares, in a most ingenious passage, with Ruysdael. 
Singularly enough, he attributes the rise of the 
school named after the little Fontainebleau village 
almost wholly to Datch influence, taking no account 
of Constable at all. Yet of all the influences to 
which that school owes its distinctive vitality, 
Constable's was probably the most vitalising. This 
truth is, of course, not universally admitted 
by French critics; but it has obtained singular 
corroboration from the lately-published letter of 
Delacroix. The lecturer’s view is, that the Old 
Masters of Holland explained to the Young Masters 
of Barbizon that there was “ such a thing as French 
nature around them.” The origin of the school, he 
says emphatically, was Dutch, and he points to the 
fact, that whenever Rousseau had “to supply the 
insufficiency of observation by the habit of mechan- 
ism, then his filiation from the Dutch is evident and 
often beautiful.” The impression made by these 
vivid and direct representations of French nature 
concealed, he thinks, from the admirers of Rousseau 
and Dupré, of Corot, Daubigny and Millet, the manner 
of the first steps taken towards this discovery. 
But surely this suggests that it was training, rather 
than inspiration, that they owed to the art of the 
Low Countries? The ferment, the awakening, the 
necessity of the direct appeal to nature, surely came 
from another source. This is one of the very few 
points touched on in these lectures on which the 
lecturer fails to convince us of the truth of his 
theory; but whether we are convinced or not, it is 
impossible to deny the sincerity and intelligence 
with which the theory is advocated. These dis- 
courses were, their author says, “ meant to explain 
the philosophy of usual teaching,” but they really do 
much more thanthis. If they do not provide a guide 
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conscript in the great art army to realise, not only 
how the battle is to be fought, but what is victory. 





SKETCHES IN PARIS. 


Some Memories OF Paris. By F. Adolphus. London: 
Blackwood. 

Mr. Apo_tpHus has known Paris well for many 
years, and has had opportunities of studying 
Parisians under exceptional circumstances and in 
trying times. He writes easily and pleasantly 
enough ; and on one or two points, especially with 
reference to the famous siege, he has something 
that is interesting to say. But for the most part 
his reminiscences are slight and sketchy. He re- 
members the Parisian women of forty years ago, 
with their tendency towards extreme simplicity, 
and their look of having done their “utmost to be 
comme il faut.” He witnessed the marriage of the 
third Napoleon, Queen Victoria at a ball at the 
Hotel de Ville, the reception of the news of Sedan, 
and the entry of the Germans into the capital of 
France. He took part in distributing the gifts of 
food sent over from England to the Parisians after 
the siege. He watched from his house near the 
Parc Monceau the fires lit by the desperate agents 
of the Commune. He was present at the great 
demonstration in honour of General Boulanger on 
July lith, 1886. He knew M. Wirth, and frequented 
the opera, and learned to study the sights and 
celebrities of the streets. But for the most part, 
with regard to the stirring incidents which he 
remembers, it must be admitted that he has sur- 
prisingly little to tell. Of the Parisian populace, 
Mr. Adolphus does not seem to have a high opinion. 
He writes of their “ physiognomies so appallingly 
depraved, so befouled with degradations and de- 
filements, so denaturalised by hideous appetites, 
that gorillas would have seemed angels of purity 
beside them.” He thinks that, in spite of all that 
was said, strictly speaking, during the siege, Paris 
“scarcely starved at all.” He doubts whether the 
food supplied by England did not cause more 
resentment than gratitude. He finds the Commune 
“odious and imbecile”; but of its aims, its leaders, 
its origin, and its fall, he tells us practically nothing. 
The best sketch in the book is the sketch of the 
entry of the German army into Paris, of the fine 
appearance of the German officers, which extorted 
from a Frenchwoman in the crowd the observation 
“C'est dégofitant comme ils sont distingués,” and 
of the wonderful scene on the march out, when 
the victorious regiments poured under the Arc de 
Triomphe, cheering with mad exultation as they 
read the names of the disasters which they had so 
signally obliterated and avenged. The next best 
sketch perhaps is the account of the small dinner- 
party at M. Wéorth’s, with the hostess dressed in 
white satin and diamonds, and the host “in a rusty 
brown jacket and a battered straw hat without a 
crown.” Mr. Adolphus’s style is sometimes more 
vivid than restrained. To say of a crowd that 
“they flamed with frantic raving” at General 
Boulanger, when he appeared before them on a 
horse “composed principally of a brandishing tail, 
@ new-moon neck, a looking-glass skin, and the 
action of Demosthenes,” is surely to sacrifice dignity 
to force. We cannot tuink that thése recollections 
have enough substance in them to justify their 
being made into a book; but if very slight, they 
are altogether inoffensive, and they touch on many 
subjects of which the interest is perennially fresh. 





MEASUREMENT IN SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


Sratistics anD SocroLocy. By Richmond Mayo Smith, 
Ph.D. New York and London : Macmillan & Co. 


In spite of the popular interest in social science, the 
one measuring appliance which that science possesses 
is still a matter for trained specialists, and even by 
them it is apt to be used with singular unintelli- 





gence. Something has been done in England of late 
years to popularise the study, or at least to ward 
off the cruder misconceptions which beset the 
amateur statistician. Mr. Booth has given admirable 
examples of the discriminating combination of 
statistical data. Dr. Longstaff has published some 
useful popular “studies,” and the new London 
School of Economics and Political Science offers 
regular courses in statistical methods; but though 
a good many people take an interest in the weekly 
reports of the Registrar-General, one is inclined to 
think that the single proposition producible offhand 
by any person of fair average information would be 
that the marriage rate depends on the price of corn; 
and in the more advanced countries that has long 
ceased to be true. 

Professor Mayo Smith’s book is an excellent 
attempt to open up the science to beginners. There 
is an admirable introduction—perhaps here and 
there a little too professorial, but very well worth 
reading by students of scientific method. He em- 
phasises the truth that statistical data, duly 
analysed, are our one means of measurement of 
social phenomena, and he brings out incidentally 
and perhaps unintentionally the advance that has 
been made in sociological method since the days 
when even Mill expected to explain its observed 
phenomena by deduction from the known laws of 
the human mind. Sociology, according to Professor 
Mayo Smith, is now purely a science of empirical 
laws, of regular coexistences and sequences of 
phenomena; and the only way we can estimate 
them is by enumerating, classifying, and dis- 
tinguishing. Behind this system of uniformities— 
Professor Mayo Smith would say “back of” it— 
we may hereafter detect a rational system of 
natural law, but we have not succeeded in reaching 
it yet. 

Professor Mayo Smith mercifully spares the 
beginner any more statistics than are absolutely 
necessary, and does not scare him by any alarming 
examples of the graphic method. Constantly, in 
reading the book, we are struck by the truth of the 
maxim that science is only organised common-sense. 
The propositions the author lays down, the criti- 
cisms he makes, seem so familiar when one knows 
them that one imagines that one knew them before. 
That, however, is a good test of truth, and the know- 
ledge of the strange things that can be done with 
figures is sufficient to prove the supposition wrong. 

It seems a hopeless task to condense any of the 
author’s expositions into such space as is available 
here. They are full of curious bits of information, 
but it is hardly fair to the book as an orderly scheme 
to pick them out. Still we may notice among a 
multitude of other curiosities of the kind, the de- 
cline in the marriage rate all over Western Europe: a 
decline which generally reached its extreme in 1892, 
and has since then slightly risen in a few cases. We 
may notice, too, as a good example of statistical cor- 
rection, the “refinement” of the crude marriage 
rate by comparison, not with the total population, 
but with the number marriageable—a method which 
in Ireland, where it is the marriageable mainly 
that emigrate, gives a very important difference 
in the results. The marriage rate has ceased for 
the whole of this century in England to have 
any traceable connection with the price of food. 
Roughly, it now corresponds most closely with the 
value of exports; in Germany, its connection with 
the price of rye, the staple grain, was visible until 
1860. Or we may notice as a well-known oddity 
the fact that there are always at any census in 
England more women returned as between the ages 
of 20 and 25 than there were female children of 
10 to 15 at the preceding census ten years before. 
Again, it is curious that there are always more 
widows than widowers. The latter, in spite of 


Mr. Weller, senior, are more prone to marry 
again; moreover, “ widow” is a more honourable 
designation than “spinster” or “divorcée.” Then 
the great problem of the preponderance of women 
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females, but the males emigrate, and the male death- 
rate is always higher than the female. 

On the whole, the most interesting chapters of 
his book are those dealing with the composition of 
the American people. In the first place, he disposes 
of the famous scare about the increase of the negro, 
which was due simply to the deficient enumeration 
of the 18$0 census; and the enormous increase conse- 
quently shown, ten years later, was corrected by the 
census of 1890. The increase in the industrial area 
in the South is apparently unfavourable to the 
coloured population, which has probably now 
reached its highest position relatively to the 
white race, and will henceforth decline. As to 
immigration, too, Professor Mayo Smith is less 
alarmist than his previous writings had led us to 
expect. The fact that the native-born children of 
foreign parents number 26 per cent. more than the 
pure native-born, the statistics of intermarriage 
(there were 922,268 white persons of mixed foreign 
parentage at the 1890 census, and every conceivable 
combination is met with), and the fact.that, though 
different nationalities favour different States, yet 
the States do not adopt different political institu- 
tions in consequence, shows how effectually the 
blending of races is being carried out. 

We need only add, in conclusion, that Professor 
Mayo Smith's system of treatment is extremely clear 
and methodical, and that he finds among the multi- 
tude of individual variations and exceptions which 
statistics cannot reach ample room for a cause of 
objectively uncertain character—in other words, for 
the freedom of the will. And we may remark finally 
that we trust his countrymen will take notice of the 
grave defects he emphasises in their own statistical 
data, and ponder the fact that for nearly all his 
mogt accurate examples he has to go to Germany. 


FICTION, 


Tue Sowers. By Henry Seton Merriman, London: Smith, 
Elder & Co. 
A Monk or Fire. By Andrew Lang. 
Longmaus, Green, & Co. 
In “The Sowers,” Mr. H. S. Merriman has reached 
a higher level of excellence than he has attained in 
any previous work. His story is just as good, just 
as full of dramatic incident and clear character- 
sketching, as anything he has yet done; but there 
is a firmer grip, alike upon the situations and upon 
the characters, and that reticence in treating both 
which is the highest mark of power. Nothing could 
be better than the opening scene, in which we dis- 
cover the hero, Paul Howard Alexis, who is really 
an Englishman, although he is by inheritance a 
Russian prince, and his friend and agent, Karl 
Steinmetz, driving across a vast Russian plain, and 
meeting on their way a frightened horse, dragging 
its dead rider by the stirrup. There is a sense of 
vastness and of mystery, of underlying tragedy, if 
you will, conveyed by this incident, which is typical 
of the story as a whole. The man whose corpse the 
prince encounters in this fashion was one of those 
who have served the oppressor in his battle with 
the oppressed, and the accident which had deprived 
him of life was fated to exercise a strong influence 
upon the subsequent career of the prince. There is no 
Nihilism in Mr. Merriman’sstory ; but there is plenty of 
something very like it in the shape of the doings of 
the League of Charity, an association with which the 
prince himself had once been connected, and whose 
secrets had been sold to the tyrant for money. Some- 
how or other, the list of members stolen by the spy 
who sold the secret to the Russian police had not 
contained the name of Paul Alexis. He had, there- 
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rider. In London the prince drops his title, and is 
known only as the rich Englishman who has vast 
possessions in Russia. And here, despite the careful 
watch kept over him by the faithful Steinmetz, he 
meets with his fate in the person of Mrs. Sydney Bam- 
borough, an Englishwoman recently widowed, who, 
curiously enough, has herself but recently returned 
from Russia. Mrs. Bamborough has already a devoted 
lover in the person of the Baron De Chauxville, of 
the French Embassy. This man is an unscrupulous 
rake, but he really loves Mrs. Bamborough, and is 
anxious to marry her. When he discovers that the 
lady prefers the young Auglo-Russian prince to him- 
self, his soul is filled with bitterness, and he sets 
about the work of avenging his defeat in the fashion 
characteristic of a cruel and unscrupulous intriguer. 
And here we must note the fact that it was Mrs. 
Sydney Bamborough who had sold the papers of the 
League of Charity to the Russian police, and through 
whose vile act some of her betrothed’s dearest friends 
had been consigned to Siberia. De Chauxville is not 
aware of this fact when he enters upon his campaign 
against the lady who has rejected him, but he suspects 
that there is something hidden behind her Russian 
experiences, and he determines to discover what that 
something is, hoping thereby to get her into his power. 
We have described the strong situation which is 
developed early in the story of “The Sowers,” and 
we must reveal nothing more. In the hands of a 
writer so accomplished as Mr. Merriman, it is needless 
to say that this situation is turned to good account. 
The greater part of the story is laid in Russia, and it 
contains many exciting scenes; but though there is 
strong interest in its development, it never falls to 
the level of mere melodrama, and Mr. Merriman 
treats both his situations and his characters with 
the power of a master and the refinement of an 
artist. 
Mr. Andrew Lang has furnished us with a pleasant 
surprise in his story of Joan of Arc called “ A Monk 
of Fife.” Admirable as Mr. Lang is as critic, essayist, 
poet, and teller of fairy-tales, his flights into serious 
fiction have not hitherto been remarkable for their 
success. But “A Monk of Fife” is a romance which 
would have obtained notice even if it had not been 
published under so well known a name. We do not 
mean to say that Mr. Lang has shown the kind of 
power possessed by Mr. Conan Doyle or Mr. Stanley 
Weyman in dealing with the panorama of life in a 
distant age. Such power is the result of practice 
and of concentrated thought, and Mr. Lang is far 
too busy and too versatile a man to have either at 
his command. But he has written a most excellent 
story, which stands far above the level of ordinary 
romance, and which will be read with pleasure for 
its own sake. His young hero—who runs away 
from the golf-links at St. Andrews after dealing 
too shrewd a blow at a comrade who had quarrelled 
with him in the course of the game—is not a shadow, 
but a living person; and though at times we find it 
difficult to account for some of Mr. Norman Leslie’s 
words and deeds, the difficulty is not greater 
than that which we experience in dealing with 
real people. The lad, having fled to escape 
punishment for his innocent offence, escapes to 
France, and in due time becomes an esquire 
of the Maid of Orleans. Before this, however, he 
meets with some strange and laughable adventures 
among the French, all of which are recounted for 
our benefit by Mr. Lang with a rare spirit. None of 
these is more interesting than his meeting with the 
miscreant, Father Thomas, who proves in the end 
to be the evil genius not only of the hero but of the 
Maid herself. There is a delightful description of 
the way in which this scoundrel takes advantage 
of the innocent Scots youth and compels him 
to bear him on his back across the stream which 
the good Father can neither swim nor ford. This 





fore, escaped an otherwise inevitable deportation to 
Siberia. 


But suspicion attached to his name, and it 


is typical of the future, for the worthy Father 
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Thomas compels a great many persons there- 
after to assist him across streams, and repays 
their services, as he did those of Norman Leslie, 
with base ingratitude. The incidents in the career 
of “A Monk of Fife” are far too numerous to 
be summarised here. He tastes the joy of love, 
and the fiercer delight of war. He has wonderful 
personal adventures of his own, which cause the 
reader to hold his breath as he watches him pass 
through successive perils; and there are stirring 
scenes on the field of war which do credit to Mr. 
Lang’s imagination and erudition. But the central 
figure of interest in the volume is, as it should be, 
Joan of Arc herself. Mr. Lang treats her with great 
delicacy—we might even say, with reverence. The 
reader is not permitted to gaze at her as at a fellow- 
mortal. The halo of heroship and sainthood is 
always cast around her. But, despite this fact, 
her character is indicated with great clearness, a 
hundred tender little touches making up a portrait 
upon which it is a pleasure to gaze. This may not 
be the real Joan of Arc, for the centuries that have 
rolled between her and ourselves have necessarily 
obscured that noble and pathetic figure; but, at 
least, we may say of Mr. Lang's picture that it 
meets the demands of those whose conception of the 
Maid is founded upon the knowledge which modern 
scholarship has brought to light, and who will not 
readily believe that she was other than pure, brave, 
loyal, and simple in the best acceptation of those 
words. Mr. Lang may be heartily congratulated 
not only upon having written a most excellent 
romance but upon having provided us with a most 
satisfactory picture of his favourite heroine. 


FOR STUDENTS OF SOCIAL HISTORY. 
Paston Lerrers. Edited by James 

A. Constable & Co. 
THERE is no call for a lengthened notice of a book that has 
received so large a meed of praise as Mr. Gairdner’s monumental 
edition of the “ Paston Letters.” Every worker at medieval 
history knows the value of this collection of documents—a 
collection which stands absolutely by itself in European no 
less than in English history. We had hoped, when we first saw 
these volumes announced in Messrs. Constable’s lists, that they 
would have contained some of the older abbreviated documents 
printed at length, or at least some additional notes. As a matter 
of fact, however, this is merely a reproduction—word for word 
—of the three volumes issued nearly twenty years ago. Doubtless 
Mr. Gairdner has shrunk from the task of rearranging what he 
had once arranged with so much care; and we do not suppose 
that even he could have added very much important matter to 
the old edition. Under the circumstances, we can only con- 
gratulate the publishers on having obtained tho editor's consent 
to the issue of this most importaut work at so cheap a rate. 


Taz Gairdner. London; 





ECCENTRICITIES OF A GENIUS. 

Herne oN Saaxesreare. Translated by Ida Benecke. 
Archibald Constable & Co. 

THE singularly eccentric genius of Heine could find no more 
forcible illustration than in his “ Notes on Shakespeare’s 
Heroines,” which were written in 1838 on the oceasion of 
the author’s inspection of some English engravings of Shake- 
speare’s heroines. Consistent only in his inconsistency, Heine 
goes gut of his way in these pages to abuse the Jews, born 
though he was of Jewish parents, and for many years professing 
as he did sincere attachment and regard for the religion. He 
abuses Christianity, too, though for many years a convert to 
Christianity. He abuses England, though once apparently its 
admirer, aud deplores the fact that William Shakespeare “ was 
an Englishman, belonging to the most odious nation which God 
in His anger created—a nation odious, a joyless country, stiff, old- 
fashioned, selfish, narrow.” Again, though a pronounced hater 
of tyrants and a denouncer of pelitical despotism, he eulogises 
King Charles the First as “ #ngland’s last true and great 
king.” Though an admirer of France, where he found a wife, a 
refuge, and a home, and almost unprecedented admiration, 
Heine has many angry words to say against the French. But 
what most deserves censure are the offensive allusions, explicit 
and implicit, to religion which disgrace these pages. Can the 
editor or translator be aware of the fact that Heine expressed in 
his will deep regret for the way in which he had treated sacred 
things? And, if so, why are the offensive allusions he so deeply 


Westminster : 


For our greatest dramatie poet Heine has little less than un- 
bounded enthusiastic admiration, although he holds him to be 
“a heathen ” in religion—a view amply refuted by Bishop Words- 
worth’s treatise on the subject. He does full critical justice 
to the chief heroines of the tragedies, but limits himself to mere 
quotations from the comedies. At the same time, he is careful 
even in the tragic heroines to point out “comie elements,” as in 
the case of Cleopatra : “ Her position and eharacter have in them 
most decidedly comie elements. This capricious, pleasure- 
loving, fickle, feverish coqnette, this aucient Parisienne, this 
goddess of life, flutters and rules over Egypt, the silent, petrified 
land of the dead.” Ho has certainly hit upon a striking phase 
of Shakespeare’s dramatic characterisation when he lays it down 
that in most of his plays the poet “ places two women of entirely 
different mould near to each other that we may read their 
characters by force of contrast.” As in Titus Andronicus he 
instances Lavinia and Tamora, so in Antony and Clecpatra, the 
Egyptian queen, “the dark, vain, licentious woman, stands out in 
strong contrast to the white, cold, moral, intensely prosaic and 
homely Octavia.” The work, it must be admitted, is not without 
marked merits. Its criticisms of the subject-matter and epochs 
of some of the dramas are equally just and powerful. The 
criticism, however, of Queen Katharine as presented by Shake- 
speare is anything but worthy and just, though he acknowledges 
its singular merits. “As a married woman she was a pattern of 
sound, strict fidelity; as a queen she was most dignified and 
majestic; as a Christian she was virtue personified,” yet he 
confesses to “‘an insurmountable dislike to her,” and ridicules 
Dr. Johnson’s admiration of her. The ground of this prejudice 
seems to be that “she was the daughter of Isabella of Castile 
and the mother of Bloody Mary. What shall I think of the 
tree which sprang from such evil seed and bore such fruit?” 
Such a criticism is simply as unjust and unjustifiable as it 
is absurd and uncritical. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


AFTER a considerable flourish of trumpets the opening volume 
of the new series devoted to “ Famous Scots” has just made its 
appearance. It is an insignificant-looking volume—little better, 
in fact, than a pamphlet standing on tip-toe in a red dress, like 
the child in a famous picture tricked out in his father’s hunting- 
coat. “Thomas Carlyle” is a great subject in more senses than 
one, and this diminutive monograph makes a first impression 
which is somewhat disappointing. The writer is Mr. Hector 
Macpherson, a name which we do not remember to have en- 
countered before on the title-page of books, big or little; it 
suggests the heroic, however, and is at least redolent of the soil. 
Small as the volume is, it has claims on attention. Mr. John 
Morley, for example—to dismiss first the wisdom which is profit- 
able to direct the writer of essays on such a subject—has read 
the proof-sheets ; and, more important still, that fast friend and 
ancient crony of the Chelsea moralist—Professor Masson—has 
done Jikewise. Errors of statement are not to be expected in a 
volume which has been submitted to such serutiny, and, as a 
matter of fact, they do not occur. As for the rest, Mr. Hector 
Maepherson has dug and delved in the quarry of the “ Remin- 
iscences,” and has leaned heavily on the much-abused but most 
courageous Froude. We confess that we looked for something 
a little less oracular and superficial than this airy deliverance ; 
but, having said as much, we make haste to add that the volume 
is by no means destitute of insight and fervour. It fails, how- 
ever, adequately to present Carlyle in all the boisterous strength 
and only half-recognised tenderness of his superb individuality ; 
nor does it grasp with anything like conspicuous success the 
problems of life and destiny on which he faid stress, or gauge 

with skill the moral light and heat which he brought to their 

interpretation. 

Dr. Kingsford is making steady progress with his scholarly 

and voluminous “ History of Canada.” The eighth volume of 

this painstaking, but certainly not brilliant, exposition of the 

facts and forces which have shaped and determined the political 

annals of the Dominion, covers the period represented by the 

seven years which lie between 1808 and 1815. The chief interest 

of the present narrative contres in the war of 1812. Dr. Kings- 

ford enters at great length into the circumstances which marked 

that crisis, and traces the course of events to the ratification at 


*THomas Cartyte. By Hector C. Macpherson. (Famous Scots 
Series). London and Edinburgh: Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 
Tue History or Canapa. By William Kingsford, LL.D., F.R.S. Vol, 
VIIL., 1808-1815. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co, 
Watrorp’s County FaMILies oF THE UntrEp Kixcpom. Thirty-Sixth 
Annual Publication, London: Chatto & Windus. 

Desretr’s Hovse or) Commons AND THE JupictaL Brncu, 1896, 
Thirtieth Annual Edition. London: Dean & Son. 

Porg anp Jounson. By Leslie Stephen.—Gray. 
(English Men of Letters.) Vol XII. 
Macmillan & Co, 

Tue Story or tHe Inpran. By George Bird Grinnell, Author of 
‘‘Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk-Tales.” Illustrated, London; 
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Washington of the Treaty of Ghent. Everywhere, as in the 
preceding volumes, references are given to the authorities on 
which the statements of the book are placed, and in dealing 
with vexed questions and old fends evident care has been taken 
to prevent the revival of half-forgotten controversies, At the 
present moment it may not be inopportune to quote what Dr. 
Kingsford has to say in regard to the sentiment which the 
people of the Dominion cherish towards their nearest neigh- 
bour :—“ In Canada we can have no feeling towards the United 
States but the desire to be the best of neighbours and the truest 
of friends. Many of us enteriain beyond the line intimacies 
and relationships which we cherish with tenderness and loyalty. 
There must ever be much in common with the Northern States 
and ourselves in all that constitute comity and civilisation. If 
we prefer our institutions, and the nationality under which we 
live, the fact should not bear unfavourably on the friendliness 
of our intercourse, Above all, it should not affect our literature. 
We have, at least, a common language; while our theories of 
personal liberty aud our political training are founded on the 
same principles and conditions. In Canada, Great Britain 
must ever be recognised aa the mother of parliaments, the 
upholder of true liberty, and as worthily filling the foremost 
place in the promotion of wise civilisation.” There are maps 
in the volume to illustrate the campaigns of 1812 and 1815-14, 
and one to explain Prevost’s attack on Plattsburg in the 
autumn of the latter year. 

Amongst standard works of reference which are too well 
known to call for special comment are “ Walford’ County 
Families of the United Kingdom” and Debrett’s “ House of 
Commons and the Judicial Bench.” The former has now been 
published for thirty-six years in succession, and it gives 
nuthoritative information concerning not merely the titled but 
the untitled aristocracy of the nation. During the year 1895 
the deaths were recorded of twenty-five peers, thirty-two 
baronets, and fifty-seven knights, besides upwards of three 
hundred and fifty other heads of couuty families. The altera- 
tions rendered necessary by such removals, as well as by the 
General Election and the change of Ministry, have been duly 
chronicled, and the book maintains its position, in consequence, 
for accuracy in regard to the latest facts. ‘ Debrett’s House of 
Commons” has now reached its thirtieth annual edition, and all 
changes which have taken place in the personnel cf Parliament 
up to January 20th in the present year are recorded. The 
General Election in July last resulted in the return to the 
House of Commons of upwards of one hundred and ninety 
representatives who did not sit in the previous Parliament. 
The “ Father of the House” is still, happily, Mr. C. P. Villiers, 
of Free Trade renown, who has now reached the patriarchal 
age of ninety-four and is now in the sixty-second year of 
his continuous Parliamentary service. The youngest member 
sits for Wakefield in the person of Viseouut Milton, who 
recently—thanks to a false report of a fatal accident in the 
hunting-fiell—had the opportunity for the leisurely perusal of 
his own obituary notice. It seems that forty-eight sous of peers 
and twenty-nine heirs to peerages sit in the present House of 
Commons, while the law is represented by no less than one 
hundred and eighty of its professional exponents. It is interest- 
ing to learn that considerably more than half of the members 
of the present Parliament were born between the years 1841 and 
i860, and that nearly four-fifths of the whole House began life 
between 183] and 1860. The ten years which lie between 1841 
and 1550 naturally far exceed any other decade in the number 
of legislators who were born in them. 

It was a happy thought to reissue the monographs of the “ Eng- 
lish Men of Letters ” series, three deep, in one substantial volume, 
thongh it is difficult to imagine “ Pope, Johnson, aud Gray,” 
chronology apart, walking arm in arm along the streets. Few 
men of light and leading, we imagine, had less in common or 
were more at variance, either in the things they scorned or 
prized. Mr. Leslie Stephen sits in judgment on Pope, and 
without relaxing the critical temper finds much to extol in 
Johnson, whilst Mr. Edmund Gosse deals gracefully with the 
somewhat shadowy and elusive personality of Gray—who did 
not love the Fleet Street sage, by the way—and his exquisite, but 
mannered and all too scanty, contributions to English poetry. 

Mr. Grinnell's interesting “ Story of the Indian” deals with 
fact, not fiction, and might not inaptly be deseribed as an 
apology forthe Redskin, It is the outeome of long and close 
association with the nomadic tribes of the North American 
continent, and the scenes—some of them are exciting and 
fantastic enough—have been, in every case, witnessed with the 
author’s own eyes. Mr. Grinnell preaches from the old but 
still neglected text, that to understand man or nation, not merely 
personal but sympathetic intercourse is essential. He thinks 
that it is time that “The Story of the Indian” should be told 
from a point of view which recognises alien ways of thought, 
and does justice to motives of action which differ in many 
respects from those which sway the conduct of the white man. 
The pen-and-ink picture which is given in these pages is minute, 
realistic, vivid. It touches the life and eustoms of the people in 
perce and war, and when under the dominance of moods of love 
and hate, triumph and defeat. Mr. Grinnell lays stress on the 


vanity of the average indian, his sensitiveness to ridicule, b's | Ganpex, Lonnow ; and 


desire for revenge, his dread of the supernatural; and this. and 
much more to the same eifeet, confirms our old ideas. But it 
sounds like one of life's little ironies to be told that the “ most 
impressive characteristic of the Indian is his humanity.” If 
this is the truth, or anywhere near it, our respect for the veracity 
of Mr. Fenimore Cooper, Captain Mayne Reid, and other 
wizards of the warpath, dear to our boyish dreams, is seriously 
diminished. In spite of much disillusionment, however, Mr. 
Grinnell has written a fascinating book. 
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